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Abstract 


The  Luzan  Grocery  Store  was  built  at  a  crossroads  at  the  end  of  the  1920s  in  the  rural 
farming  community  of  Luzan,  Alberta.  The  post  office  after  which  the  community  took  its 
name  was  eventually  relocated  to  a  small  building  adjacent  to  the  store.  These  were  only  a 
couple  of  the  businesses  or  institutions  which  claimed  to  belong  to  the  community. 
Because  the  raikoad  had  been  slow  to  reach  the  district,  local  inhabitants  had  responded  by 
establishing  a  network  of  communities  to  serve  their  spiritual,  social  and  economic  needs. 

The  store  was  operated  by  Alexander  Bockanesky,  who  also  lived  in  the  building.  While 
he  and  his  family  had  come  to  Canada  from  Bukovyna  to  farm,  Alexander  had  retired  from 
this  occupation.  He  turned  to  operating  this  typical  rural  store  as  a  means  of  occupying 
himself  during  his  retirement.  In  addition  to  supplying  farmers  in  the  community  with 
items  which  were  too  incidental  to  warrant  a  longer  trip  to  townsites  in  the  district,  the  store 
was  one  of  the  few  places  at  the  time  where  there  was  a  telephone  available. 

In  1939,  as  the  community  of  Luzan  waned,  the  Luzan  Grocer  Store  was  relocated  to  the 
nearby  townsite  at  Andrew,  Alberta.  After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Alexander  died,  and 
the  building  served  a  variety  of  purposes  before  it  was  relocated  to  the  Ukrainian  Cultural 
Heritage  Village. 
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PeaioMe 

Jly^aHCbKa  KpaMHMMKa  ady/^OBaHa  b  1920-hx  poKax,  kojio  po3/|opi»»5i,  b 
(fapMepcbKlM  oKOJiMui,  ^Ka  Ha3HBajiac5J  Jly^caHM,  b  npoBiHuil  AjibdepTa. 
Heaa/iOBro  nicji^j  uboro.  ao  Majioro  dy^jHHKy  npH  KpaMHHui  nepeHecjiH  nomry 
"Jly^an".  TaKo^  dyjiH  iHini  ycTanoBH  Ta  ni;jnpHeMCTBa,  hkI  Hajie)KajiH  ao  qiei 
cijibCbKoi  OKOJiMui.  rojiOBHa  npHHMHa  uboro  6yjia  Ta,  mo  dy^OBa  aajiiSHHui  me 
He  ^^iftiujia  AO  okojihuI,  a  MeniKanui  xotIjih  3a;iOBOJibHHTH  cboI  /lyxoBHi, 
coqiHJibHi  Ta  eKOHOMiHHi  noTpe6H. 

BjiacHHKOM  KpaMHHui  5yB  OjieKcaH^ep  BoxaHeubKHft,  hkhVi  ^hb  y  TOMy  yK 
dy^HHKy.     XoH  Bin  nepecejiHBCii  no  KanaflH,  mo6  CTaTH  $apMepoM, 
BoxaneubKHH  nisHime  BHpimHB  bi^^kphth  THnoBy  KpaMHHHKy,  jie  $apMepi  mofjih 
KynHTM  flpidHl  npo/iyKTH,  aaMicTb  Toro,  mo6  ixaTH  no  ;jajieKoro  MicTCHKa.  Tyr 
TaKoxc  6yB  omn  3  HeSaraTbox  b  okojihuI  Te;ie(|)OHiB. 

B  1939-OMy  poqi,  b  neic.  kojih  okojihu^  Tly^aHM  3MeHiiiyBajiacb,  dy^HHOK 
KpaMHHqi  6yB  nepeHeceHHft  no  HaftdjiH^Horo  MicTe^iKa,  En/jpio.  Oj[eKcaH;iep 
noMep  nicjii!  /Ipyrol  cbItoboI  bIKhh,  a  dy^HHOK  B^HBaBCii  Ha  pi3Hi  noTpedH, 
AOKU  ftoro  He  nepenecjiH  flo  Cejia  cnaAmMHH  yKpalncbKoI  KyjibTypH. 
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The  Historic  Sites  Service  Occasional  Papers  are  designed  to  permit  the  rapid  disseminaton  of  information 
resulting  from  Historical  Resources  programmes  of  the  Department  of  Culture  &  Multiculturalism, 
Province  of  Alberta,  Canada.  They  are  intended  primarily  for  interested  specialists,  rather  than  as  popular 
publications  for  general  readers.  In  the  interests  of  making  information  available  quickly  for  these 
specialists,  normal  production  procedures  have  been  abbreviated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  was  one  of  three  prepared  as  part  of  a  contract  between  the  author  and  the 
department  of  Alberta  Culture,  Province  of  Alberta.  It  is  a  scholarly  working  document 
originally  intended  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  Luzan  Grocery  store,  now  located 
at  the  Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village.  It  reflects  the  culmination  of  seven  years  of  field 
analysis  and  archival  research  by  the  author  and  others  whose  work  is  cited  throughout  the 
volume.  The  project  officer  coordinating  these  efforts  was  Radomir  Bilash.  The  resulting 
manuscript  was  subsequentiy  reviewed  for  content  and  updated.  Further  stylistic  changes 
were  introduced  by  Sonia  Maryn,  and  Jaroslaw  Iwanus  provided  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  publication.  The  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and  Mr.  Valentyn  Moroz  Jr.  is  also  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Chapter  I  of  the  following  report  discusses  the  background  to  the  immigration  of  the 
Bockanesky  family  and  others  from  Bukovyna,  and  their  subsequent  settlement  in  east 
central  Alberta.  Chapter  II  present  a  brief  desciption  of  the  socio-economic  structure 
associated  with  storekeeping  in  Bukovyna  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  influenced  the  re-establishment  of  store  among  the  Ukrainian  settiers 
in  Alberta. 

Chapters  III  to  VI  deal  specifically  with  the  Luzan  Grocery  store  and  the  communities 
which  it  served.  The  report  concludes  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  structure  in 
Chapter  V  and  VI,  fi-om  die  time  of  its  construction  to  die  period  when  it  was  relocated  to 
the  Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village. 

Throughout  this  report,  extensive  reliance  is  placed  on  "as-found"  blueprints  which 
document  the  physical  state  of  the  store  at  the  time  of  its  relocation  to  the  Ukrainian  Cultural 
Heritage  Village.  Specific  record  drawing  notes  are  cited  by  the  abbreviation  "FN"  and 
then  the  field  note  number. 

In  addition  to  as-found  records,  historical  photographs  were  used  during  the  course  of 
research  to  determine  the  physical  appearance  of  the  building  in  either  of  its  locations  while 
functioning  as  a  store,  shoe  repair  shop,  and  residence.  The  photographs  were  located  in 
private  collections,  and  were  subsequentiy  acquired  for  the  Village  research  programme. 
Now  housed  at  the  Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta,  they  continue  to  help  us  understand  the 
Luzan  Grocery  store  and  other  rural  community  stores  operated  by  Ukrainian-Canadians  in 
east  central  Alberta.  Some  of  them  have  been  inserted  within  the  text  of  this  report  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  points  made  by  the  author. 

Of  course,  the  most  enlightening  information  collected  during  the  examination  of  the  store 
came  from  oral  history  interviews  conducted  with  individuals  directiy  associated  with  it  in 
the  past.  Although  research  on  this  building  commenced  well  before  the  appropriate 
equipment  was  available,  many  of  the  reminiscences  associated  with  this  study  were 
recorded  on  audio  tape  and  are  now  housed  with  the  Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village 
research  programme.  Interviews  were  also  documented  by  various  researchers  in  field  note 
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form,  and  these  field  notes  are  also  retained  by  the  research  programme.  A  standard  format 
has  been  followed  in  citing  the  various  types  of  interviews  used  in  tliis  report.  All  taped 
conversations  have  been  identified  as  "Interview  with...".  Telephone  conversations  have 
been  listed  as  "Telephone  Interview  with...".  Other  conversations  have  been  documented 
as  "Unrecorded  Interview  with...". 

Throughout  the  report,  the  "Revised  Library  of  Congress  System  of  Transliteration"  is 
used  for  the  transliteration  of  Ukrainian  words.  The  spelling  "Bockanesky"  is  used  for  all 
members  of  this  family  (in  the  text  of  the  report)  because  this  is  the  spelling  used  by  the 
family  in  legal  documents.  Ukrainian  language  terms  relayed  during  interviews,  which  do 
not  have  accurate  English  language  equivalents  and  reflect  the  ancestral  dialects  of  the 
informants,  are  italicized  in  the  first  instance  that  they  appear.  Usually,  these  words  are 
defined  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  When  any  of  these  words  appear  in  the  text 
subsequent  to  their  explanation,  they  appear  in  plain  typescript  form. 

Radomir  B.  Bilash 
Senior  Research  Historian 
Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village 

Edmonton. 
February,  1989 


Chapter  One: 
FAMILY  HISTORY 


A.  In  Bukovyna 

Alexander  Bockanesky  was  born  on  January  16,  1866  in  the  village  of  Kysyliw  in 
Bukovyna.  His  parents,  Todor  and  Maria  (nee  Palahniuk)  were  bom  here  as  well.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  Alexander  married  Magdelena  Shewchuk,  bom  July  27,  1869.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Ivan  and  Domna  (nee  Manolak),  also  of  Kysyliw.  Alexander  and 
Magdelena  were  married  in  the  village  Greek  Orthodox  church.  Two  years  later,  in  1895, 
they  had  their  first  child,  Giorgi  (George),  and  in  1897  a  second  son,  Ivan  (John),  was 
born.  1 


Figure  1:  Map  of  the  Oblast  of  Chemivtsi. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  village  of  Kysyliw  was  located  in  the  povit  (administrative 
district)  of  Kitsman  in  the  province  of  Chemivtsi.  It  was  approximately  45  kilometers  from 
the  provincial  capital  of  Chemivtsi  and  23  kilometers  from  the  district  centre  of  Kitsman. 
Traces  of  settlement  as  early  as  the  Bronze  Age  have  been  found  here,  while  the  first 
written  references  to  the  village  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
village  was  included  on  a  map  by  a  French  engineer,  H.  Beauplan.  Also,  in  a  piece  of 
legislation  passed  on  March  4,  1652  dealing  with  the  estate  of  Havrylash  Mateiash,  it  was 
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decreed  that  the  village  of  Kysyliw  was  not  the  property  of  Mateiash's  daughter, 
Oleksandra.2 

Life  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kysyliw  was  harsh  under  panshchyna  (serfdom)  — 
unremunerative,  compulsory  labour  on  the  lords'  estates  —  so  harsh  that  many  attempted 
to  escape  starvation  and  destitution  by  running  away  from  the  village.  The  exploitation 
worsened  after  Bukovyna  joined  Austria  in  1774.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  village  property  was  divided  between  Ivan  and  Konstantin  Zotta. 
Every  year  the  peasants  were  required  to  give  Ivan  79  chickens,  79  measures  of  woven 
cloth  and  79  loads  of  wood,  in  addition  to  125  working  days.  Konstantin  took  even 
more.^ 


Figure  2:  Map  of  the  District  of  Kiisman 
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Panshchyna  was  abolished  in  1848  but  this  did  not  end  the  exploitation  of  the  peasants. 
The  lord  still  retained  his  massive  landholdings  while  the  peasant  received  the  tiny  plot  of 
land  which  he  had  been  farming  for  centuries.  In  Kysyliw  in  1867, 156  peasants  had  small 
landholdings  while  39  had  no  land  at  all.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  one 
landowner  living  here  had  1,188  hectares  while  the  entire  village  had  only  1,133.4  In 
addition,  the  lords  now  claimed  ownership  of  forests  and  pastures  —  common  land  which 
the  peasants  had  used  and  enjoyed  with  impunity.  Now  a  peasant  had  to  pay  the  lord  in 
cash  or  labour  if  he  wanted  "to  graze  his  cow,  build  a  cottage,  heat  his  home,  or  even 
gather  mushrooms. This,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  payments  the  peasants  had  to  make  to 
the  lord  for  his  forefeited  lands,  amounted  to  about  70  per  cent  of  a  peasant's  earnings.^ 
Some  peasants,  including  those  of  Kysyliw,  attempted  to  gain  back  the  forests  and  pastures 
by  going  to  court.  The  case  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kysyliw  brought  to  court  in  1867 
dragged  on  for  most  of  the  century,  only  to  be  lost  in  the  end.'^  Very  few  peasants  won 
their  claims  in  a  judicial  system  controlled  by  the  nobility.^ 


Grain  Production  (in 

Quintals)  Per  Hectare  of  Arable  Land, 
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12.8 

14.7 

Oats 

6.5 

10.9 

11.6 

Figure  3:  Grain  Production  (in  Quintals)  Per  Hectare  of  Arable  Land,  1907. 


Peasants  tried  to  ease  their  economic  situation  through  seasonal  work  outside  Bukovyna 
and  by  borrowing  money  at  exhorbitant  interest  rates.  An  even  greater  problem  was  the 
severe  shortage  of  land.  The  majority  of  peasants  owned  less  than  two  hectares  of  land 
(the  minimum  required  to  support  a  family  was  five);  this  situation  was  exacerbated  by 
primitive  farming  techniques  and  litde  fertilizing  which  resulted  in  lower  production  per 
hectare  than  elsewhere  (see  Figures  3  and  4). 9 

Alexander  Bockanesky's  situation  is  illustrative  of  the  above.  Aftter  his  marriage  to 
Magdalena,  his  parents  gave  him  part  of  their  small  landholding  (approximately  half  a 
morg,  or  two  acres),  but  it  was  not  enough  to  sustain  two  people.  Consequently, 
Alexander  had  to  work  for  the  local  landlord  while  Magdalena  worked  the  land  and  took 
care  of  their  two  young  sons.  With  the  help  of  a  neighbour's  horse,  she  plowed  the  land 
then  cultivated,  harrowed,  seeded  and  harvested  with  the  only  tools  available  to  her  —  a 
wooden  rake,  fork,  spade,  hoe,  sickle  and  scythe.  She  grew  wheat,  rye  or  barley,  and 
vegetables  such  as  peas,  beans,  garlic,  onions,  beets,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Some  of  the 
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The  Size  of  Agricultural  Landholdings  in  Galicia  and  Bukovyna,  1900-1902 


Galicia    Bukovyna 


Size  of  holding 
in  hectares 

Per  cent 
of  holdings 

Per  cent 
of  area 

Per  cent 
of  holdings 

Per  cent 
of  area 

Up  to  2 

49.0 

9.2 

56.6 

2-5 

30.7 

19.8 

28.6 

39.0 

5-10 

14.9 

15.7 

9.4 

10-20 

3.8 

8.1 

3.1 

Over  20 

1.6 

47.2 

2.2 

61 

Figure  4:  The  Size  of  Agricultural  Landholdings  in  Galicia  and  Bukovyna,  1900-1902. 

wheat  was  sold  and  some  Magdelena  ground  into  flour  using  round  flat  stones  or  a  zhorna, 
(quern).  She  also  ground  rye  and  com  into  flour.  1^ 

Given  these  economic  conditions,  emigration  was  a  tantalizing  alternative  for  many, 
including  some  of  the  2,208  inhabitants  of  Kysyliw.  These  inhabitants  were  composed  of 
various  language  and  religious  groups:  2,079  Ukrainian,  111  German  and  16  of  other 
languages;  2,044  Greek  Orthodox,  51  Catholic  and  1 13  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  ,  the  village  had  521  houses,  a  church,  a  school  which  had  three 
grades,  a  savings  and  loan  institution  and  two  midwives.  There  were  1,850  hectares  of 
fields,  45  of  pastureland,  117  of  gardens,  41  of  forest  and  153  of  hilly  terrain.  Livestock 
consisted  of  257  horses,  238  head  of  cattle,  866  sheep  and  608  pigs.  The  landlord's 
estate,  as  mentioned  above,  consisted  of  1,188  hectares.  In  addition,  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  140  people  associated  with  the  estate  consisted  of  95  German  speakers,  44 
Ukrainian  and  1  other  language,  and  22  Catholics,  23  Greek  Orthodox  and  95  residents  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  The  landowner  estate  comprised  36  houses  as  well  as  73  horses,  126 
head  of  cattle,  242  sheep  and  five  pigs.^^ 

Emigration  to  Canada  was  partly  initiated  by  Josef  Oleskow,  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in 
Lviv,  through  his  two  books  Pro  vilni  zemli  and  0  emigratsii,  published  in  1895.  The 
other  initiative  came  from  Laurier's  Minister  of  the  Interior  Clifford  Sifton,  who  in  1896 
implemented  an  immigration  policy  designed  to  attract  agricultural  immigrants  from 
Europe.  1^  Alexander  was  one  of  the  first  in  Kysyliw  who  responded:  he  emigrated  in 
1898,  followed  by  24  villagers  in  1899  and  43  in  1900.  By  1914,  more  than  400  people 
left  Kysyliw  for  either  Canada,  South  America  or  Austraha,!^  and  between  1891  and  1910, 
48,000  people  from  Bukovyna  emigrated  to  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. Those  who  came  to  Canada  were  part  of  the  first  wave  of  Ukrainian 
immigrants,  numbering  approximately  170,000,  who  came  between  1891  and  1914.1^ 


Figure  5:  Village  of  Kysyliw. 


Figure  6:  Greek  Orthodox  church  in  the  village  of  Kysyliw  ca.  1970. 
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Figure  7:  The  school  in  Kysyliw  ca.  1970. 


B.  In  Canada 

Alexander  Bockanesky's  experience  travelling  to  Canada  was  similar  to  that  of  the  majority 
of  immigrants.  He  travelled  by  train  to  the  port  city  of  Hamburg  then  underwent  a 
debilitating  joumey  of  several  days  duration  on  a  catde  ship.  Once  in  Canada,  he  travelled 
by  train  to  Alberta  where  for  two  years  he  worked  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  send 
for  Magelena  and  his  sons.^^ 

By  1900,  with  Alexander's  earnings  and  the  sale  of  their  small  farm,  Madgelena  was  ready 
to  join  her  husband.  She  packed  two  crates  (home-made  of  roughly  hewn  boards  with  the 
comers  and  edges  reinforced  with  tin)  with  clothing,  two  millstones,  a  flail,  a  sickle,  an 
axe,  sieves,  a  wooden  tub,  a  rolling  pin,  a  flat  wooden  paddle,  a  washboard,  a  spade,  a 
small  hand  grinder,  wooden  spoons  and  forks  and  a  few  pans.  Together  with  other 
immigrants  from  the  same  area,  Magdelena  and  her  sons  underwent  the  long  and  arduous 
joumey  to  Canada. ^'^ 

At  Strathcona,now  part  of  Edmonton,  the  family  was  met  by  Alexander,  who  together  with 
a  German  farmer  for  whom  Alexander  had  worked  for  two  years  transported  Magdelena, 
his  sons  and  their  belongings  to  the  homestead.  The  quarter  section  which  Alexander  had 
chosen  was  SE12,  Township  56,  Range  15,  West  of  the  4th  Meridian,  approximately  70 
miles  from  Edmonton  in  the  Whitf  ord  Lake  area.  The  only  shelter  on  the  land  was  a 
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Figure  8:  Alexander  Bockanesky's  Livestock,  1902-06. 


primitive  pit  house  (burdei)  about  10  x  15  feet  with  no  walls  and  a  roof  of  poplar  saplings 
covered  with  sod.  This  was  to  be  the  family's  home  for  two  years.  During  this  early 
period  Alexander  was  forced  to  seek  remunerative  labour  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  oxen,  a  plow,  harrows  and  some  seed  grain.  He  dug  ditches  in  Edmonton  and  coal  in 
the  Clover  Bar  mines.  The  family's  food  supply  was  a  constant  source  of  worry  for 
Magdelena:  in  1901  their  small  supply  ran  out  and  she  had  to  walk  to  Edmonton  and  back 
(a  journey  of  five  days)  carrying  fifty  pounds  of  supplies  on  her  back  to  last  until  her 
husband  came  home.^^ 

In  1902,  Alexander  was  finally  able  to  purchase  two  farm  animals.  These  were  either  oxen 
or  horses  and  with  them  he  broke  some  land  for  a  garden.  During  the  winter  of  that  year, 
Magdelena,  aided  by  her  son  Giorgi,  began  constructing  a  log  house.  The  house  was  built 
with  a  thatched  roof  (poshyta  khata),  measured  15  x  24  feet,  and  had  a  "veranda,"  two 
rooms,  plastered  walls  and  two  or  three  windows  The  heating  and  cooking  source  was  a 
pich.l9  In  1903  and  1904,  while  Alexander  was  once  again  away  working  on  the  railroad, 
Magdelena  and  her  sons  plowed  and  cultivated  more  land  and  seeded  it  by  hand.  In  1906, 
Alexander  bought  a  wagon  and  a  seed  drill  (see  Figures  8  and  9).^^ 
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Figure  9:  Cliart  2.  Land  Under  Cultivation,  1902-06. 


From  1906  Alexander  was  able  to  stay  home  and  farm  in  earnest.  By  1907,  in  addition  to 
the  log  house,  he  had  dug  a  well  and  constructed  a  stable/granary  and  one  mile  of 
fencing. 21   Eventually  he  built  a  second  house  with  a  shingled  roof,  illustrating  his 
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adaptation  to  Canadian  ways.  He  also  did  some  blacksmithing  work  for  himself  and  other 
area  farmers. 

The  size  of  the  family  grew  steadily:  Wasyl  (Bill)  was  bom  in  1902,  Ilyna  (Helen)  on  June 
23,  1904,  Nikolai  (Nick)  on  AprU  24,  1906,  Sophia  (Sophie)  on  December  7,  1908  and 
Magdelena  (Maggie)  on  June  19, 1911.  Alexander  and  Magdelena  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  community  and  Alexander  was  among  the  inhabitants  who  initiated  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  first  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  churches  in  Alberta. 

Alexander  and  Magdelena  lived  together  until  1919  when,  due  to  irreconcilable  differences, 
they  agreed  to  live  apart.  Alexander  left  his  wife  and  family  on  the  farm,  which  by  this 
point  consisted  of  a  house  valued  at  $200,  a  bam  valued  at  $100,  a  stable  valued  at  $1(X),  a 
chicken  house  valued  at  $50,  two  miles  of  fencing  valued  at  $200  and  forty  acres  of  broken 
land  valued  at  $150.^3  it  jg  unclear  where  Alexander  lived,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  he 
went  to  one  of  his  son's  farms  and  worked  in  the  area  —  possibly  threshing  for  a  friend 
and  neighbour,  Nick  Ziganash. 

In  1927,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  Alexander  retired  from  farming  and  opened  a  grocery  store 
on  Nick  Ziganash' s  farm.  He  continued  to  live  there  until  he  moved  the  store  to  the 
townsite  of  Andrew.  Magdelena  also  moved  to  Andrew  after  selling  the  farm  to  George 
Chereshniuk,^'^  and  lived  with  her  son  Nick.  Alexander  died  on  October  17,  1946  and 
Magdelena  died  on  November  8,  1949.  Both  are  buried  at  St.  John  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  Sachava,  Alberta. 
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Chapter  Two: 


MERCHANTS  IN  UKRAINE 

There  were  few  Ukrainian  merchants  and  businessmen  in  nineteenth  century  Galicia  and 
Bukovyna,  a  situation  markedly  different  from  Ukraine's  early  history.  During  the  Kievan 
Rus  period  (tenth  and  eleventh  centuries)  Ukrainian  merchants  (kuptsi)  traded  not  only  in 
Ukraine  but  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  while  foreign  merchants  traded  freely  and  were 
welcomed  in  Ukraine.  After  the  fall  of  Kievan  Rus,  the  merchant  class  was  still  strong  and 
wealthy.  Some  were  even  of  the  noble  class  (boiary).  Foreign  merchants  were  still 
welcomed  and  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  larger  cities.  The  position  of  Ukrainian 
merchants  began  to  deteriorate  in  1569  when  western  Ukraine  became  part  of  Poland.  In 
response  to  their  diminishing  numbers  and  status,  they  formed  Brotherhoods  together  with 
tradesmen  and  artisans  to  protect  their  rights.  Under  Austro-Hungary  the  situation 
worsened,  as  did  the  merchants'  financial  position,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  business  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Poles,  Germans 
and  Austrians.  Being  involved  in  business  was  considered  degrading  and  humiliating,  l 

The  paucity  of  Ukrainian  merchants  is  revealed  by  numbers:  in  Galicia  in  1900,  the 
percentage  involved  in  industry,  trade  and  transportation  was  a  mere  2.1  compared  to  94.8 
involved  in  agriculture  and  forestry  (see  Figure  6).^  The  situation  was  similar  in 
Bukovyna.  As  mentioned  above,  businesses  in  the  villages  and  town  were  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Jews  and  took  a  number  of  forms.  One  was  the  taverns  which  were  controlled  by 
the  nobility  through  "propination  or  monopoly  over  the  production  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages."  The  right  of  propination  was  often  leased  to  tavern  keepers  who  frequently 
doubled  as  money  lenders  and  who  were  mostly  Jews  (in  1900  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  those  who  produced  and  distributed  alcoholic  beverages  were  Jews).^  In  addition  to 
alcohol,  one  could  purchase  food  as  well  as  dry  goods  in  the  taverns.  For  items 
unavailable  in  the  village,  people  went  to  the  nearest  town. 

Kysyliw,  the  village  in  Bukovyna  where  Alexander  Bockanesky  was  born,  was  fairly 
typical.  The  village  population  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  2,208  while  that  of  the 
landowner's  estate  was  140,  including  95  Jews.  The  village  had,  in  addition  to  a  church 
and  a  school,  savings  and  loan  institutions^  which  were  usually  owned  and  operated  by 
Jews,  and  which  were  often  used  as  taverns  as  well.  Villagers  were  able  to  purchase  a 
number  of  goods  here  since  19  tradesmen  and  30  other  individuals^  also  sold  their  wares  in 
Kysyliw.  In  addition  to  farming,  for  example,  these  people  were  engaged  in  occupations 
such  as  weaving.  For  unavailable  items,  villagers  probably  travelled  to  Kitsman,  the 
district  capital  and  an  administrative,  judicial,  educational  and  communications  center.^ 
There  were  no  grocery  or  general  stores  as  such  in  Kysyliw  or  in  the  other  villages. 

In  Canada,  the  situation  was  markedly  different.  Although  by  1931  over  75  per  cent  of 
Ukrainians  were  still  either  farmers  or  unskilled  labourers,  "the  percentage  of  skilled 
workers,  craftsmen  and  tradesmen  and  persons  in  a  variety  of  specialized  occupations  was 
increasing  rapidly. ""^  As  early  as  1902,  Paul  Rudyk  opened  the  first  Ukrainian  grocery 
store  in  Edmonton.  He  later  dealt  in  real  estate  and  in  1913  he  organized  a  loan  company: 
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Occupational  Distribution 

by  Language  and  Nationality, 

1900 

By  Language 

By  Nationality 

Occupational  Sector 

Total  Population 

Polish 

Ukrainian 

Polish 

Ukrainian 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

76.6 

66.8 

93.7 

76.5 

94.8 

Industry,  Trade  and 
Transportation 

14.2 

20.9 

2.9 

13.1 

2.1 

Bureaucracy  and  Free 
Professions 

2.3 

3.3 

0.8 

2.9 

0.7 

Other 

6.9 

9.0 

2.6 

7.5 

2.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SOURCE:  J6zef  Buzek,  Slosunki  zawodowe  i  socyalne  ludnoici  w  Galicyi  wedlug  wyznania  i  narodowoici,  na  podstawie  spisu  ludnoici  z  31. 
grudnia  1900  r.  (Lviv.  1905).  "Tablice." 


NOTE:  Poles  and  Ukrainians  by  language  include  Polish-  and  Ukrainian-speaking  Jews  Poles  and  Ukrainians  by  nationality  do  not.  TTie 
Austrian  census-takers  did  not  offer  the  choice  of  Yiddish  as  an  Umgangssprache.  In  the  1900  census,  76.6  percent  of  the  Jews  gave  Polish  as  their 
language  of  intercourse,  5  0  percent  Ukrainian 


Figure  10:  Occupational  distribution  by  language  and  nationality,  Galicia,  1900. 

The  pattern  was  typical.  The  general  store,  selling  groceries  and  dry 
goods,  was  the  most  popular  early  business  venture.  Barber,  beauty, 
book,  tailor,  gift,  smoke,  shoe,  flower,  and  jewellery  shops  followed. 
The  second  stage  of  business  development  included  gas  stations,  hotels, 
dairies,  bakeries,  vegetable,  fruit,  and  meat-packing  plants,  furniture 
manufacturing,  the  supply  of  transportation  equipment,  and  the 
formation  of  construction  companies.^ 

Henderson's  Directory  and  Gazetteer,  Wrigley's  Directory  and  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
although  not  exhaustive  compilations,  list  the  businesses  in  the  town  and  villages  of  east 
central  Alberta  prior  to  1930,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  owners/operators.  The  many 
Ukrainians  mentioned,  including  Alexander  Bockanesky,  were  primarily  in  the  first  stage 
of  business  development  although  a  number  did  own  gas  stations,  hotels,  dairies,  bakeries 
and  trucking  businesses. 

Early  Ukrainian  merchants  faced  a  number  of  obstacles.  They  lacked  capital,  skills  and 
experience.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  attract  non-Ukrainian  customers.  Moreover,  many 
Ukrainians  preferred  dealing  with  Jewish  merchants  because  that  was  what  they  were 
accustomed  to.  The  slogan  svii  do  svoho  (patronize  your  own)  "became  an  important  part 
of  Ukrainian  business  promotion  in  Canada."^  Alexander  Bockanesky  was  illiterate  and 
lacked  experience  in  running  a  business,  but  he  was  able  to  overcome  these  obstacles  with 
the  help  and  advice  of  his  son,  Nick.  Alexander  would  not  have  been  concerned  with  the 
other  two  problems  faced  by  early  Ukrainian  merchants.  His  grocery  store,  located  in  a 
predominantiy  Ukrainian  and  relatively  isolated  area,  was  not  meant  to  attract  non- 
Ukrainian  customers.  It  was  intended  to  provide  the  local  inhabitants  with  basic  necessities 
and  to  save  them  a  trip  to  a  larger  center  such  as  Andrew  or  Mundare.  It  was  also  a 
convenient  place  for  area  farmers  to  meet  for  recreational  and  social  purposes. 
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Chapter  Three: 
LAND  USE:  LOCAL  HISTORY 


A.  Rural  Communities  in  the  Andrew  Area,  1890-1928 

The  Luzan  grocery  store  was  situated  in  the  Czahar  rural  district  which  was  approximately 
6  miles  south  of  present  day  Andrew,  Alberta.  From  about  1900,  this  part  of  the  province 
was  settled  predominantly  by  people  of  Ukrainian  origin  who  came  mainly  from  Galicia 
and  Bukovyna:  those  from  Bukovyna  setded  in  the  region  between  Krakow  and  Kaleland, 
extending  north  to  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  and  included  the  later  townsites  of 
Willingdon,  Andrew,  Wostok  and  Shandro.l  Czahar  was  administered  by  Wostok  Local 
Improvement  District  No.  28N4  which  was  formed  on  June  22, 1908.  Local  Improvement 
Districts  were  the  earliest  form  of  rural  government  and  were  established  in  areas  as  they 
became  populated.  They  were  gradually  replaced  by  municipal  districts  and  in  1919 
Wostok  L.I.D.  was  replaced  by  the  Municipal  District  of  Wostok  No.  546.  Czahar  was 
unusual  in  that  it  straddled  two  municipal  districts:  the  western  portion  was  in  Wostok 
while  the  eastern  portion  was  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Eagle.  The  Luzan  grocery  store 
was  located  in  the  former  —  a  large  district  extending  close  to  St.  Michael  on  the  west,  to 
Whitford  on  the  east,  to  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  on  the  north  and  to  approximately 
eleven  miles  south  of  present-day  Andrew.^  In  addition  to  Czahar,  tiiere  were  fifteen  other 
districts  administered  by  the  Municipal  District  of  Wostok.  They  were  Bukovina,  Cadron, 
Chemowci,  Highway,  Huwen,  Kysylew,  Molodia,  Riverside,  Sachava,  Skowiatyn, 
Sniatyn,  Whitford,  Wostok,  Zawale  and  Zhoda.  The  area  was  further  divided  into  eighteen 
school  districts:  Andrew,  Bukovina,  Chadron,  Chemowci,  Czahar,  Highway,  Huwen, 
Kysylew,  Lwiw,  Molodia,  Riverside,  Rodef,  Sachava,  Skowiatyn,  Sniatyn,  Wostok, 
Zawale  and  Zhoda.  Some  districts  and  school  districts,  like  Czahar,  had  virtually  the  same 
boundaries. 

Originally,  the  area  around  Whitford  Lake,  including  the  future  townsite  of  Andrew,  was 
settied  by  Cree,  Saulteux  and  at  various  times  Blackfoot  Indians.  The  first  non-natives  to 
come  into  the  area  were  fur  traders  followed  by  missionaries  who  established  a  fort  and 
mission  at  Victoria/Pakan  just  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  Metis,  then  settlers 
from  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States,  began  to  arrive  and  to  raise  cattie  and  horses. 
The  first  settler  in  the  Andrew  area  was  Frederick  Desjarlais,  a  Metis  who  arrived  in  the 
early  1890s  and  homesteaded  on  NW28-56-16  W4.  He  was  followed  by  W.R.  Bereton,  a 
Hudson  Bay  Company  employee,  and  John  Gordon,  an  ex-member  of  the  North  West 
Mounted  Police.  Early  settiers  also  included  several  participants  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  who 
were  given  military  homesteads  in  1892  —  Philip  and  Andrew  Whitford  and  Ed  Carey. 
John  Borwick,  a  guide  for  many  of  the  homesteaders,  settied  here  at  about  this  time  as 
well.  The  fertility  of  the  land  attracted  several  Americans  and  the  settlement  grew, 
notwithstanding  prairie  fires  in  1895  and  1896  which  caused  extensive  damage. 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival,  John  Borwick  built  a  Halfway  House  in  the  area  where  the 
Winnipeg  Trail  and  the  Calgary-Pakan  Trail  met.  In  honour  of  his  friend,  Andrew 
Whitford,  he  called  it  the  Andrew  Hotel  and  the  area  became  known  as  Andrew.  Soon 
after,  in  1900,  Ed  Carey  opened  a  general  store  and  these  two  establishments  were  the 
beginning  of  the  community  known  as  Andrew.  In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  early 
settlers  became  disillusioned  and  this,  as  well  as  the  lure  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush, 
convinced  many  of  the  original  setders  to  leave.  However,  the  year  1896  saw  the  election 
of  the  Laurier  govemment  and  the  implementation  of  a  vigorous  immigration  policy.  The 
influx  of  Ukrainian  settlers  was  about  to  begin  in  earnest. 

The  Czahar  district  was  typical  of  others  in  the  area.  In  1898  the  Bockanesky  and  the 
Stashko  families  arrived  and  settled  on  SE12  and  SW12  of  Township  56,  Range  16,  West 
of  the  4th  Meridian  respectively. ^  Tioder  Drebit  arrived  in  1900  along  with  Nickolai 
Ziganash  and  Kostashuk  and  settied  in  the  same  area."*  Within  a  few  years  the  Zalitach  and 
Gushaty  families  arrived  (Figure  11  lists  some  of  ihe  early  settiers  in  the  district).^  All  of 
these  settiers  came  from  the  Chemivtsi  area  in  Bukovyna:  Alexander  Bockanesky,  Tioder 
Drebit  all  came  from  Kysyliw;  Gushaty's  wife,  Maria  Hunchak,  came  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Borivtsi;  Nick  Ziganash  came  from  Czahar  (Chahor),  a  few  miles 
south  of  Chernivtsi;  and  Kostashuk  either  came  from  Chemivtsi  or  from  one  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.^  The  Bockanesky,  Ziganash  and  Drebit  families  all  knew  each  other 
prior  to  coming  to  Canada,  and  the  latter  two  came  over  on  the  same  boat.^  It  was  common 
for  Ukrainian  immigrants  who  came  from  the  same  area  in  Ukraine  to  settle  near  each  other 
in  Canada,  thus  establishing  a  vital  support  group  from  the  beginning. 

Rural  communities  formed  as  homesteads  were  claimed  and  areas  became  more  densely 
populated.  One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a  rural  community  was  the  establishment 
of  a  post  office.  Andrew  post  office  was  established  on  March  2,  1902  on  Section  28, 
Township  56,  Range  16,  West  of  the  4th  Meridian,  and  remained  there  until  1929  when  it 
moved  to  the  townsite  of  Andrew.  The  postmasters  were  as  follows: 

Mrs.  EHza  Borwick  March  1,  1902  -  November  19,  1902 

Edward  Carey  June  1, 1903  -  March  10,  1904 

Archie  Whitford  June  1, 1904  -  March  25,  1929 

From  1900  Andrew  grew  steadily.  Initially  a  rural  community  with  just  a  hotel  and  general 
store  it  soon  expanded  to  include  several  businesses,  some  of  which  were  owned  or 
operated  by  Ukrainian  immigrants.  Blacksmiths  included  John  Skoreyko,  V.  Ostapowich 
(1908-12)  and  a  man  named  Chickaluk.^  T.J.  Matichuk  operated  a  Massey  Harris  agency 
while  Andrew  Kostiniuk  and  Pete  Ruhalski  repaired  shoes,  harnesses  and  canvasses  for 
local  farmers.^  Owner/operators  of  general  stores  included  Alex  Moisey,  Plechosky  and 
nemirsky,  and  Nekolichuk  and  Napinczow.^^  Frank  Oliver  operated  a  grist  mill  and  a 
sawmill  in  the  area  from  1906  to  1928,  Ed  Carey  operated  a  garage,  and  the  Imperial 
Lumber  Company  sold  building  supplies  by  the  mid- 1920s.  The  hotel,  in  which  a  cafe 
was  located,  was  used  as  a  hall  for  wedding  receptions  and  as  a  hospital  during  the  flu 
epidemic  of  1918-19.^^  As  early  as  1905,  there  was  a  member  of  the  NWMP  stationed  in 
Andrew  and  by  1925,  a  local  magistrate  opened  an  office  here.  Lawyers  included  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  and  Edwin  McPheeter.l^ 
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Early  Settlers 
Legal  Description 

in  the  Czahar  District 
Landowner 

Year  of  Entry 

NW30-55-15  W4 

Elena  Geryliuk 

1910 

NE30-55-15  W4 

Nikolai  Roltar 

1908 

SW30-55-15  W4 

Nicolay  Lakusta 

1912 

SE30-55-15  W4 

Iwan  Mandryk 

1912 

NW  6-56-15  W4 

Teodor  Kuzate 

1906 

NE  6-56-15  W4 

Giorgi  Guszaty 

1909 

SW  6-56-15  W4 

Iwan  Towpicz 

1909 

SE  6-56-15  W4 

Trifon  Iwasiuk 

1908 

NW25-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1919 

NE25-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1919 

SW25-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1919 

SE25-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1919 

NW3 1-55-1 6  W4 

CPR 

1901 

NE31-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

SW3 1-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

SE31-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

NW35-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

NE35-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

SW35-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

SE35-55-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

NW36-55-16  W4 

Konstantin  Pridie 

1905 

NE36-55-16  W4 

Nikolai  Lakusta 

1908 

SW36-55-16  W4 

Wasyl  Kostaczuk 

1908 

SE36-55-16  W4 

Dmytro  Dilitoi 

1908 

NW  1-56-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

NE  1-56-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

SW  1-56-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

SE  1-56-16  W4 

CPR 

1901 

NW  2-56-16  W4 

Wasyl  Matejszuk 

1907 

NE  2-56-16  W4 

Tonacko  Kostenuk 

1909 

SW  2-56-16  W4 

Philip  Zalitach 

1907 

SE  2-56-16  W4 

Nichal  Aryczuk 

1907 

NW12-56-16  W4 

Mitro  Drumorreckij 

1905 

NE12-56-16  W4 

Nikola  Tanasiuk 

1921 

SW12-56-16  W4 

Elie  Stasko 

1906 

SE12-56-16  W4 

Alex  Bockanicki 

1907 

Figure  11:.  Early  SetUers  in  the  Czahar  District,  1901-1921. 
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Communications  improved  in  1910  through  the  establishment  of  a  telegraph  office  with  Ed 
Carey  as  the  first  agent.  A  number  of  newspapers  were  also  available,  the  earliest  being  the 
Edmonton  Bulletin  and  the  Edmonton  Journal,  In  1906,  the  Vegreville  Observer  was 
published  on  a  weekly  basis  and  included  a  column  for  Whitford  District,  an  area  extending 
from  Wostok  to  Soda  Lake,  thus  including  Andrew.  In  1921  and  1922,  Mr. 
Tomashewsky  began  selling  a  Ukrainian  newspaper  called  Harapnyk  ("The  Whip")  which 
was  published  in  Edmonton  and  consisted  of  eighteen  issues. 

Communications  were  also  improved  with  the  building  of  roads  which  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Local  Improvement  and  later  the  Municipal  Districts.  Initially,  there 
were  only  trails  throughout  the  countryside,  but  as  settiers  began  moving  into  an  area  road 
allowances  were  cleared  and  sloughs  were  drained.  In  the  fall,  wood  was  hauled  and 
placed  across  bog  holes.  In  the  summer,  the  wood  was  covered  with  dirt  and  grades  were 
built  with  horse  drawn  graders.  Small  bridges  were  also  built  across  streams  and  creeks. 
Every  farmer  was  required  to  do  a  specific  amount  of  road  work  for  every  quarter  section 
of  land  he  owned  or  farmed.  Road  building  was  a  slow  process  and  complaints 
regarding  poor  maintenance  and  repair  were  not  uncommon.  In  1922,  eighty-one  residents 
and  ratepayers  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Wostok  petitioned  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  much  needed  road  improvements: 

Whereas  the  present  condition  of  the  roads  between  Andrew  and  Lamont 
and  Andrew  and  Mundare  and  these  trails  beyond  Andrew  are  very  badly 
in  need  of  repair  and  are  in  such  state  that  travel  is  difficult,  and 

Whereas  the  residents  of  this  District  are  situated  a  long  distance  from 
market  facilities  and  a  railway  and  long  hauls  are  necessary  to  sell  farm 
products  and  the  condition  of  the  roads  being  an  important  factor  for  the 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  the  District. 

That  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works  be  requested  that  these  trails 
be  put  into  passable  condition  and  that  some  dunds  be  expended  to  this 
end.i6 

Other  manifestatons  of  a  rural  community  included  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches.  The  first  school  district  in  the  area  was  Whitford  No.  393  which  was  built  in 
September  1895  with  John  and  Andrew  Whitford  as  the  first  trustees.  The  original  one- 
room  log  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  1896  on  the  northeast  comer  of  NW4-57-16  W4.  On 
July  10,  1907,  this  location  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  one  closer  to  Andrew  and  the  site 
chosen  was  SW36-56-16  W4.  On  February  4,  1919,  Whitford  school  district  was 
renamed  Andrew  and  the  school  was  moved  to  NW33-56-16  W4.  Three  years  later,  a  new 
building  was  constructed  next  to  the  old  to  accommodate  all  the  students.  It  was  not 
unusual,  for  the  same  reason,  for  extra  teachers  to  be  hired. 

The  impetus  for  a  church  came  from  Mrs.  Edward  Carey  who  in  1900  began  to  gather 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  church.  Soon  afterward,  the  Methodists  constructed  a 
building  and  in  1925  it  became  part  of  the  newly  formed  United  Church.  The  congregation 
became  bilingual  in  1927  when  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  the  district  of 
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a  wale  (organized  in  1904-05  by  Rev.  John  Bodrug)  burned  and  that  congregation  began 
worshipping  in  Andrew. 

Some  of  the  cultural  and  social  needs  of  the  new  immigrants  were  met  by  the  Ukrainian 
Labour  Farmer  Temple  Association  which  constructed  a  hall  in  1924  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  ^9 

Law  enforcement  was  the  responsibility  of  either  the  NWMP,  the  APP,  or  the  RCMP  in 
cooperation  with  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  first  LP.  in  the  Andrew  area  was  Silas  Argue 
Richardson  of  Whitford  who  was  appointed  in  1899,  followed  in  1900  by  James  Hamilton 
of  Andrew.^O  The  first  Ukrainian  J.P.  was  George  Moisey  of  Andrew  who  was  appointed 
in  1913.  Prior  to  his  appointment,  Moisey  acted  as  a  translator  for  political  candidates 
during  elections  and  helped  Ukrainians  in  the  area  with  business  transactions.21  During 
these  early  years,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  heard  a  variety  of  cases  dealing  with  common 
assault,  indecent  acts,  indecent  language,  vagrancy,  possession  of  liquor,  theft,  cruelty  to 
children,  cruelty  to  animals,  damage  to  property,  mischief,  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct, 
not  sending  children  to  school  and  setting  prairie  fires.22  Certain  cases  attracted  more 
attention  than  others.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1916  a  Mike  Struczynski  was  convicted  of 
indecent  assault  and  practising  medicine  without  a  licence.  Residents  of  the  Andrew  area 
organized  a  petition  asking  the  Government  to  reduce  the  fine  Struczynski  received 

for  the  reason  that  Mike  Struczynski  is  doing  his  best  to  help  us  out  in 
cureing  [sic]  cases  without  charge.  He  is  a  poor  man  and  can  not  pay  a 
fine  as  large  as  was  imposed  upon  him.^ 

The  petition  (see  Appendix  One)  is  interesting  since  it  illustrates  that  the  immigrants  took 
political  action  to  make  their  grievances  known  and  also  because  it  lists  many  of  the  early 
settiers  in  the  area.  It  also  illustrates  the  paucity  of  health  care  during  these  early  years. 
For  many  years  the  only  doctor  was  Archer  who  came  to  the  area  in  1903  and  lived  in  the 
Star  colony.  The  only  medical  facility  was  the  Lamont  Hospital  which  was  opened  in 
1912.  By  the  1920s,  there  were  three  more  doctors,  Connolly,  Rush  and  Young,  and 
Connolly  gave  special  attention  to  Andrew.24 

The  settlers  in  neighbouring  districts  used  the  services  provided  by  Andrew  in  addition  to 
establishing  their  own.  A  post  office  was  established  in  the  Czahar  district  on  May  1, 1913 
and  was  named  Luzan.  Until  October  2, 1918,  it  was  located  on  Section  30,  Township  55, 
Range  15,  West  of  the  4th  Meridian.  The  postmaster  was  Simeon  Ewaniuk,  followed  by 
Constantine  Pipella.  From  April  4,  1919  until  January  28,1939,  Nick  Ziganash  served  as 
postmaster  and  the  post  office  was  located  on  his  homestead,  NW36-55-16  W4.25  Within 
the  homestead,  the  post  office  had  two  locations.  Until  1927,  it  was  in  a  lean-to  of  the 
Ziganash  house,  a  large  two  storey  building  constructed  by  the  former  owner  of  the  farm, 
Konstantin  Pridie.26  in  1927,  it  was  moved  into  a  separate  building  next  to  the  Luzan 
Grocery  store  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  homestead.  It  was  in  the  former  location  that 
the  post  office  was  robbed  on  or  about  August  13,  1922  of  postal  notes,  cash,  letters  and 
stamps  to  the  value  of  $50.  The  accused,  Peter  Sorochan,  was  acquitted  due  to  insufficient 
evidence  (see  Appendix  Two).^'^ 
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Figure  12:  School  children  in  Andrew,  1925. 


The  district  had  its  own  school  district,  Czahar  No.  2322,  established  November  25, 
1910.28  Nick  Ziganash,  a  native  of  Czahar,  gave  the  school  district  its  name  and  together 
with  Alexander  Bockanesky  and  Trfony  Ewasiuk,  was  one  of  the  original  trustees.  As 
mentioned  above,  Czahar  school  district  was  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  straddled  two 
Municipal  Districts.  In  191 1,  a  two-acre  site  was  purchased  from  Ewasiuk  and  a  one-room 
log  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher's  shed  were  built  on  SE6-55-15  W4  in  the  Municipal  District 
of  Eagle.29  Various  recreational  activities  were  associated  with  the  school  including 
Christmas  concerts,  Softball  games  and  dances. 

In  addition  to  a  post  office  and  a  school,  several  services  were  provided  by  people  from 
their  homesteads.  Nick  Ziganash  ground  flour  for  area  farmers,  ran  a  grocery  store  in 
conjunction  with  the  post  office  until  about  1927  and  allowed  people  to  use  his  telephone 
for  a  fee.  Because  the  Ziganash  house  was  so  large,  dances  were  held  there  on  a  regular 
basis.^^  Trefony  Ewasiuk  purchased  an  old  store  building  in  the  Sheskowicz  district  and 
moved  it  near  the  school  to  serve  as  a  community  hall:  it  served  this  purpose  for  a  few 
years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.^^  Alexander  Bockanesky  had  a  small  building  on  his 
homestead  which  he  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop  until  about  1914,^2  and  in  1927,  he  opened 
a  small  grocery  store  on  the  Ziganash  farm.  The  settiers  in  the  Czahar  district  also  used  the 
services  provided  in  nearby  districts.  There  was  an  "Old  Country"  blacksmith  on  Nick 
Koruliuk's  land,  NE17-55-16,  near  Molodia  school,  and  an  oliinytsia  or  oil  press  on 
Hamaliuk's  farm,  NE6-56-16  W4.33  There  was  a  carpenter  in  the  area  by  the  name  of 
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Figure  13:  Rural  Communities  in  the  Andrew-Czahar  area  prior  to  1928. 
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Figure  14:  District  of  Czahar,  1927-28 
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Mnoholitny  who  built  churches.^^  There  was  also  a  community  hall  in  Zawalc,  and  dances 
were  held  in  the  home  of  the  Sorochan  family,  one  of  the  first  families  in  this  district.^^ 

The  religious  needs  of  the  Czahar  residents  were  served  by  the  Sachava  district  which  had 
two  churches.  Initially,  from  1900  to  1904,  settlers  had  to  travel  to  the  church  at  Wostok 
1 1  miles  west  and  one  mile  north  of  Sachava,  or  to  the  church  at  Bukovina  five  miles  west. 
In  1904,  title  was  acquired  for  40  acres  of  land  on  NW9-56-16  W4  by  Bishop  Tikhon  of 
San  Francisco  and  St.  Michael's  Russo-Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  established  at 
Sachava.  Alexander  Bockanesky  was  one  of  the  founding  members. 36 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  Ivan  Gushaty  constructed  a  log  church  and  until  1914, 
when  it  burned,  clergy  visited  the  church  on  a  regular  basis.  With  financial  aid  from  the 
United  States  and  with  local  funds,  a  new  church  and  a  residence  were  built  by  Mr. 
Sheremata  of  the  Chipman  district.  By  1915,  both  structures  were  completed.  The  interior 
of  the  church  was  lavish  compared  with  the  original  log  building,  with  a  carved  ikonostas, 
mahogany  stained  woodwork  and  pillars,  icons,  and  a  suspended  brass  chandelier.  The 
bells  were  ordered  by  Nick  Ziganash  from  Ukraine. 

From  1916  to  1920  there  were  resident  ministers  in  the  parish  and  services,  marriages, 
christenings  and  burials  were  more  readily  available.  The  ministers  included  Reverends 
Nikon  Nikulsky,  Afanasiy  Markowich  and  Gregory  Sozoda.  Because  remuneration  was 
minimal,  the  ministers  raised  chickens  and  a  cow  and  pastured  a  horse:  this  necessitated 
the  construction  of  other  buildings  in  the  churchyard.^^ 

In  1919,  in  response  to  the  organization  of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
December  1918,  twenty-eight  people  decided  to  form  a  parish  at  Sachava;  parishes  were 
also  being  formed  at  Shepenge  and  Kolomeya.  The  founding  members  included  Wasyl 
Frunchak,  Dmytro  Tokaruk,  Alexander  Bochanesky,  Elia  Hotsman,  Wasyl  Latchuk, 
George  Tanasiuk,  Nick  Tanasiuk,  Wasyl  Yaremie  and  Gabriel  Zukiwsky.  It  was  decided 
to  call  the  church  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  St.  John  Sachava.  In  1920, 
Rev.  Kusey  was  invited  to  live  in  the  residence  and  to  reorganize  the  St.  Michael's  Church 
there.  Three  student  priests  whose  duties  were  to  reorganize  other  parishes  accompanied 
him.  On  March  29,  1920,  Easter  services  were  conducted  at  Sachava  by  Rev.  Dmytro 
Stratychuk,  the  first  Ukrainian  Orthodox  priest  The  service  was  conducted  in  Ukrainian 
rather  than  in  the  traditional  Old  Church  Slavonic.^^  As  a  result,  a  great  controversy 
ensued  and  in  1923  or  1924,  Bishop  Tikhon  asked  that  Rev.  Kusey  and  his  parishoners 
cease  from  holding  any  more  services  in  this  church. 

It  was  decided  to  build  another  church  directly  across  the  road  from  St.  Michaels,  near 
Sachava  school.  However,  it  was  several  years  before  this  was  accomplished  and  in  the 
meantime,  services  were  held  first  in  the  home  of  Dmytro  Tokaruk  then  Alexander 
Bockanesky.  In  1925,  land  was  acquired  for  a  cemetary.'^O  For  many  years,  neighbours 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  member  of  a  family  to  be 
buried  in  one  graveyard  and  one  member  to  be  buried  across  the  road.  Other  families,  such 
as  the  Drebits,  attended  both  churches.  Since  there  were  no  weekly  services  at  either  one, 
people  went  wherever  a  service  was  being  conducted.'^  ^ 
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It  has  been  seen  that  as  the  population  grew  in  a  particular  area,  rural  communities  were 
formed  consisting  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  a  post  officew,  a  school,  churches, 
various  businesses  and  community  halls.  The  locations  of  many  of  these  institutions 
changed  during  these  early  years  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  area  inhabitants.  These 
communities  were  administered  first  by  Local  Improvement  Districts,  then  by  Municipal 
Districts  which  were  responsible  for  building  and  maintaining  roads  and  thus  improving 
communications.  Although  settlers  in  the  Andrew  area  had  to  go  to  Mundare  —  the  nearest 
railway  town  —  for  major  supplies,  basic  necessities  were  available  in  the  rural  community 
of  Andrew  and  on  homesteads  in  the  surrounding  districts.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that 
early  settlers  established  a  sound  economic  base  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

B.  The  Coming  of  the  Railroad,  1928-1930 

As  early  as  February  1908,  a  delegation  from  Whitford  and  Andrew  met  with  Premier 
Rutherford  requesting  a  railroad.'^^  Residents  in  Luzan  repeated  the  request  in  a  petiton 
dated  December  2,  1918  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
Ottawa  (see  Appendix  Three).  The  forty-five  signatories,  on  behalf  of  the  community 

humbly  beseech  your  Department  to  take  early  steps  to  have  the 
proposed  Bruderheim  and  Vermilion  line  of  railway  duly  completed. 

The  need  for  this  road  is  really  serious,  and  is  becoming  more  so  each 
succeeding  day.^^ 

This  request  by  the  residents  of  Luzan  reflected  the  fact  that  many  farmers  had  cleared  and 
cropped  a  substantial  part  of  their  quarter  sections  of  land,  (see  Figure  15)  and  since  roads 
in  the  area  were  in  poor  condition,  local  access  to  markets  was  imperative.^^  It  was  not 
until  1928  that  the  railway  was  completed  through  Andrew,  linking  it  with  markets  for 
grain  and  livestock.  Farmers  no  longer  had  to  take  their  produce  to  Smoky  Lake  or 
Mundare. 

With  the  railway  came  the  surveyors  to  plan  a  new  townsite.  In  the  case  of  Andrew,  it  was 
established  on  SE32-56-16  W4,  north  of  the  tracks.  The  former  rural  community  became 
known  as  Old  Andrew.  In  an  affidavit  dated  April  24,  1929  which  was  part  of  an 
application  by  the  CPR  to  have  the  townsite  of  Andrew  registered,  D.T.  Townsend,  the 
Chief  Surveyor  of  the  Townsite  Department  of  the  CPR  lists  a  number  of  reasons  outlining 
the  suitability  of  the  area  for  a  townsite  and  the  necessity  of  the  same.  First,  the  land 
adjoined  a  siding  of  the  CPR.  Secondly,  it  was  not  affected  by  sloughs  or  an  uneven 
surface  and  third,  a  substantial  number  of  lots  were  laready  occupied  by  prospective 
purchasers  who  were  engaged  in  business.'*^  The  plan  was  duly  registered  in  May  1929. 

As  mentioned  in  Townsend's  affadavit,  a  number  of  businesses  were  established  in  the 
new  townsite  by  1929.  Among  the  first  and  most  important  were  the  grain  elevators. 
Indeed  they  were  the  most  salient  and  distinguishing  features  in  the  rural  townsites: 
between  Staplehurst  and  Wostok,  there  were  at  least  sixty-five  elevators. jhe  first 
company  to  open  an  elevator  in  Andrew  was  the  Home  Grain  Company,  followed  shortly 
by  the  Alberta  Pacific,  Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  Bawlf  Grain,  Brooks  Elevators  and  United 
Grain  Growers  companies.  In  addition  to  handling  grain  and  selling  farm  supplies, 
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equipment  and  seed  grain,  elevators  were  a  meeting  place  for  farmers  where  stories  and 
advice  were  exchanged.  Not  only  were  famers  able  to  sell  their  grain  locally,  they  could 
also  ship  their  livestock  from  Andrew  after  the  CPR  constructed  stockyards  there.'^'^ 

In  1928,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  to  attract  business  to  the  townsite  of  Andrew. 
Many  of  the  businesses  which  had  been  in  the  rural  community  moved  to  the  new  townsite; 
these  included  T.Matichuk's  Massey  Harris  dealership,  the  Imperial  Lumber  Company,  the 
hotel,  Alex  Skoreiko's  blacksmith  shop,  Elie  Ogrodiuk's  shoe  repair  shop  and  two  law 
practices  operated  by  Firzgerald  and  Edwin  McPheeter.'^S  Ng^v  businesses  included  a 
livery  bam  which  could  accomodate  a  maximumof  38  horses;  two  cafes  —  one  of  which 
was  in  the  hotel;  a  garage  and  McCormick  Deering  dealership  —  which,  because  there  was 
a  radio  in  the  office  was  also  a  social  meeting  place;  a  bank  —  initially  the  Standard  Bank 
of  Canada  and  then  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce;  a  drugstore  owned  by  Dr. 
Connolly;  and  a  poolroom.^^  The  establishment  of  all  these  businesses  did  not  affect 
Alexander  Bockanesky's  grocery  store.  It  continued  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  and  to 
act  as  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  the  local  inhabitants. 

Water  for  Andrew's  residents  and  businesses  was  provided  by  four  wells,  while 
communications  were  improved  in  1929  when  a  small  telephone  exchange  was  opened.  In 
July  of  that  year  there  were  twenty-two  telephones. Also  in  July,  a  four-room  brick 
school  was  constructed  in  the  townsite.^ ^  Established  during  years  of  prosperity,  Andrew 
had  every  appearance  of  becoming  a  growing  community. 


Figure  16:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Edmonton  to  Lloydminster,  1927-28. 
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C.  Depression,  1930-1939 

The  beginning  of  the  depression  coincided  with  the  incorporation  of  Andrew  as  a  village  on 
June  24,  1930  with  TJ.  Matichuk  as  the  first  mayor.  Initially,  Andrew  weathered  the 
Depression  better  than  most  communities  and  during  the  early  1930s  there  was  no  necessity 
for  relief  in  the  village  and  little  in  the  outlying  district.^^  a  number  of  businesses 
continued  either  under  the  original  or  new  owners  and  operators  —  blacksmiths  and 
lawyers  for  example  —  while  new  ones  were  established  in  spite  of  the  poor  economic 
climate.  The  latter  included  a  bulk  fuel  agent  for  Imperial  Oil;  a  garage  which  sold  British 
American  Oil  products;  an  electric  shop  which  sold  and  serviced  radios  and  small 
appliances,  did  residential  and  commercial  wiring  and  sold  farm  machinery,  gasoline,  oil 
and  sporting  goods;  a  dress  shop;  butcher  shops;  a  tailor  shop;  and  a  trucking  business.^^ 
Alexander  Bockanesky  expanded  his  operation  by  the  addition  of  a  gas  pump. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Depression  began  to  take  its  toll  on  Andrew  and  its 
residents.  Many  farmers  had  to  forego  paying  taxes  due  to  the  drastic  fall  in  commodities 
prices.  Wheat  sold  for  a  mere  200  a  bushel,  barley  for  100,  a  200  lb.  hog  for  $2.00  and  a 
1,000  lb.  steer  for  $5.00.  A  number  of  farmers  tried  to  save  a  handling  charge  of  a  few 
cents  by  shovelling  their  grain  directly  off  their  wagons  into  boxcars  instead  of  into  the 
elevators.  The  situation  was  exacerbated  by  two  devastating  hail  storms  in  1930  and 
1931.^4  In  addition  to  not  paying  taxes,  many  farmers  were  forced  to  use  worn  out 
equipment  because  they  had  no  money  to  replace  it.  Several  local  and  area  businessmen, 
including  Alexander  Bockanesky,  had  to  extend  more  credit  than  usual  as  a  result.  Local 
services  suffered,  too:  a  telephone  line  which  had  been  put  up  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
there  were  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  bills,^^  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce, 
like  so  many  other  chartered  banks,  closed  sevral  of  its  rural  branches,  including  the  one  at 
Andrew.  Residents  now  had  to  go  to  Willingdon  to  do  their  banking. 

Not  all  services  suffered,  however.  In  the  latter  part  of  1930,  the  village  got  electricity  by  a 
15  mile  extension  to  the  Willingdon  line.  In  1933  Andrew  got  a  village  constable,  while  in 
1937  a  detachment  of  the  RCMP  was  transferred  from  Willingdon.  In  1935,  fire  fighting 
equipment  was  purchased  and  in  1937  a  fire  hall  was  built,  In  1934  the  Municipal  Disrict 
of  Wostok  entered  into  a  financial  agreement  with  Lamont  Clinic  whereby  any  ratepayer  or 
family  member  would  be  eligible  for  free  medical  care  after  the  municipality  had  payed  the 
clinic  a  flat  rate  sum  of  money.  Communication  in  the  district  improved  in  1931  when  S. 
Stewart,  the  CPR  agent,  began  a  publication  called  The  Weekly  Advance,  in  1932-33  when 
Mr.  Tomashewsky  and  mr.  Solanych  published  the  bi-monthly  The  Farmer's  Voice,  and  in 
1936  when  for  10  years,  Tomashewsky  published  a  weekly  paper  called  Andrew  News  — 
District  Press. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Depression,  services  which  had  suffered  began  to  improve.  Rural 
telephone  srvice  was  taken  over  by  farmer-owned  mutual  phone  companies  and  as  of 
August  1937,  Andrew  was  served  by  the  Victoria  Mutual  Telephone  Company.  In  August 
1938,  the  Provincial  Government  established  Treasury  Branches  to  provide  banking 
services  to  rural  communities  and  in  the  following  month  a  branch  was  opened  in 
Andrew.57  The  late  1930s  also  saw  an  upswing  in  business.  A  wheat-puffing  machine 
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was  added  to  the  chop  mill,  an  egg-grading  station  was  established,  a  new  livery  bam  was 
built  after  the  old  one  burned  and  a  creamery  known  as  the  Victoria  Co-op  Creamery 
Association  Ltd.  was  constructed  at  the  eastern  end  of  Andrew.  The  year  1939  saw  the 
establishment  of  the  Andrew  Flour  Milling  Co.,  a  bakery,  and  a  car  dealership.  This  boom 
in  building  and  growth  resulted  in  the  Imperial  Lumber  Co.  expanding  into  a  larger 
building.58 

It  was  during  the  late  1930s  that  a  change  occurred  in  the  system  of  school  administration, 
a  change  which  saw  small  rural  school  districts  amalgamate  into  larger  units.  Thus  Lamont 
School  Division  No.  18  was  formed  on  October  28,  1937.  It  was  hoped  that  difficulties 
experienced  by  rural  districts  such  as  a  shortage  of  money  and  an  insufficient  number  of 
teachers  would  be  eliminated.  It  was  not  until  later,  however  that  the  Andrew  school 
district  joined  the  larger  division.59 

New  churches  in  the  townsite  included  the  Bissell  Memorial  United  Church  and  the 
Andrew  Ukrainian  Greek  Orthodox  Parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  construction  of 
the  latter  was  supervised  by  Nicholas  Mnoholitny  who  built  several  churches  in  Alberta.^^ 
Both  churches  were  constructed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1930s,  further  indicating  a  gradual 
recovery  from  the  Depression. 


Figure  17:  Andrew  grain  elevators. 
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D.  The  War  Years,  1939-1945 

The  Second  World  War  affected  Andrew  in  the  same  ways  as  it  affected  other  communities 
in  Alberta  and  Canada  as  a  whole.  These  years  were  marked  by  shortages  and  rationing. 
Shortages  were  seen  in  rubber,  nylon,  lead  and  steel  and  as  a  result,  people  were 
encouraged  to  donate  various  items  such  as  old  batteries,  scrap  metal  and  tubes  from 
tothpaste  and  shaving  cream  to  aid  the  war  effort.  Goods  such  as  gasoline,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea  and  liquor  were  rationed  to  ensure  a  steady  supply  to  the  armed  forces  overseas.  To 
prevent  profiteering,  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  regulated  prices  of  retail  goods 
which  affected  businessmen  trying  to  make  a  living  selling  these  products.^!  This  included 
Alexander  Bockanesky  who,  for  reasons  given  below,  had  moved  his  grocery  store  to  the 
townsite  of  Andrew  in  1939. 

Farmers  were  particularly  important  to  the  war  effort  since  they  supplied  much  needed 
agricultural  products.  Advances  in  technology  —  the  replacement  of  horses  by  machinery 
such  as  large,  rubber-wheeled  tractors,  bigger  tillage  implements  and  better  harvesting 
equipment  —  helped  farmers  meet  demands,  while  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  improved  the  marketing  of  grain.^^  The  demand  for  increased  production 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  Andrew  since  its  economy  was  based  on  agricultural  production: 
stimulation  of  the  latter  allowed  the  village's  businesses  to  begin  a  gradual  recovery. 

During  these  years,  Andrew  was  typical  of  many  communities  in  east-central  Alberta. 
According  to  the  Provincial  Fire  Commissioner's  Inspection  Report  of  June  2,  1944,  the 
population  was  between  284  to  300  and  the  village  consisted  of 

5  elevators,  1  hotel,  two  garages,  two  lumber  yards,  a  creamery  in  an 
isolated  location,  a  pool  hall  and  post  office,  a  treasury  branch,  one  cafe 
and  butchershop  combined,  eight  general  stores,  Drug  store,  dance  hall, 
and  a  number  of  implement  agencies,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  few  vacant 
buildings.  There  are  two  store  buildings  in  the  main  street  being  used 
as  residences.  Majority  of  buildings  are  frame  and  grouped  closely 
together  and  there  is  a  majority  of  Ukrainian  speaking  people.^^ 

The  above  report  does  not  include  all  the  businesses  extant  in  Andrew  at  this  time.  In 
addition,  there  were  bulk  fuel  agents  selling  Regal  Oil,  British  American,  North  Star  and 
Imperial  Oil  products,  carpenters,  plumbers,  tailors,  seamstresses,  hairdressers,  tinsmiths, 
truck  drivers,  a  jewellery  and  wath  repairman,  an  electrical  repairman,  a  baker,  insurance 
agents  and  lawyers.  A  livery  bam,  a  flour  mill  (which  ground  flour  for  the  government 
during  the  war  years  and  gristed  for  farmers)  and  a  chop  mill  completed  the  list.  Some  of 
these  businesses  had  been  established  during  the  Depression  while  others,  such  as  the 
Andrew  Co-operative  Association  and  the  Andrew  and  District  Savings  and  Credit  Union 
Ltd.,  were  established  during  the  war.64 

It  was  during  this  period  that  local  government  and  services  were  streamlined  and 
improved.  The  Municipal  District  of  Lamont  No.  516  was  incorporated  and  encompassed 
the  three  smaller  districts  of  Pines,  Wostok  and  Leslie.  The  offices  were  moved  from 
Andrew  to  Lamont.  At  about  the  same  time  Andrew  School  District  No.  393  joined  the 
Lamont  School  Division.  The  result  of  the  growing  centralization  of  rural  schools  was  the 
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construction  of  additional  classrooms  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  children  from  other 
districts.  In  the  early  1940s  ihe  Andrew  Home  and  School  Association  was  formed  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  schol  library  and  a  kindergarten  class,  and  for  initiating 
hot  lunches.^^ 

There  were  other  improvements.  Wooden  sidewalks  were  replaced  by  concrete  walks  in 
1944-45,  the  Lamont  Clinic  gave  direct  health  care  service  through  an  office  in  Andrew  and 
the  municipality  hired  a  dentist  to  check  the  teeth  of  school  children.  In  1945,  as  a  result  of 
a  fire  which  destroyed  a  number  of  buildings,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  fire  brigade.  Up 
until  this  point,  Nick  Bockanesky  acted  as  the  town  constable  and  fire  chief,  but  there  was 
no  formal  organization.  Fire  fighting  equipment  consited  of  two  fire  engines  and  hoses.^'^ 
these  improvements  in  community  services  were  a  harbinger  of  future  changes. 


Figure  18:  Andrew  High  School. 


E.  Post- War  Development,  1946-1985 

The  streamlining  of  rural  government  continued  after  the  war.  On  January  1,  1968  the 
Lamont  School  Division  merged  with  the  Municipal  District  of  Lamont  to  form  the  County 
of  Lamont.  Hitherto,  the  Municipal  District  had  "jurisdiction  over  matters  such  as  roads, 
reUef,  protection  to  persons  and  property,  etc."  while  the  School  Division  had  "jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. "^^  In  the  new  County,  ratepayers  elected  a  council 
in  thje  same  way  as  one  was  elected  in  the  Municipal  District,  but  now  the  elected  body  had 
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the  powers  of  both  the  Municipal  District  and  the  School  Division.  This  new  method  of 
administration  was  more  efficient  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  municipal  and  school 
boundaries  were  the  same,  thus  eliminating  involvement  with  other  jurisdictions. 

Centralization  also  occurred  in  the  educational  system.  Most  of  the  one  and  two  room 
schools  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  building  or  adding  on  to  schools  in  the  larger 
towns.  Andrew  was  a  typical  example:  between  1948  and  1964,  six  additions  were  made 
to  the  school  to  accommodate  all  the  children  from  the  surrounding  area  who  were  now 
brought  by  bus.  The  latter  made  all-weather  roads  a  necessity,  a  responsibility  assumed  by 
the  municipality.^^ 

There  were  changes  in  other  services.  Sometimes  there  was  a  decline,  as  with  the 
termination  of  weekly  visits  from  a  doctor  from  the  Lamont  Clinic,  but  more  often  there 
were  marked  improvements.  Rural  electrification  reached  Andrew  in  December  1949,  a 
response  to  the  growing  investment  by  farmers  in  power  machinery  and  to  the  consequent 
increase  in  farm  size.  There  was  also  widespread  installation  of  telephones,  the 
construction  of  a  water  and  sewage  system  and  of  a  senior  citizen's  lodge,  the  acquisition 
of  new  fire  fighting  equipment,  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  the  school,  the  construction 
of  an  airfield  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  bus  service.  In  recent  years,  a  chiropractor 
and  an  optometrist  began  coming  to  Andrew  on  a  weekly  basis.^O 

There  were  some  changes  in  the  business  community.  Alexander  Bockanesky,  for 
example,  died  in  1946  and  his  grocery  store  closed  within  a  few  years  after  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law  unsuccessfully  tried  to  keep  it  open.  The  building  was  then  rented  by 
Kerek  Olendy  who  operated  a  shoe  and  harness  repair  shop.  A  number  of  other  grocery 
and/or  general  stores  survived  as  did  wholesale  and  retail  fuel  agencies,  service  stations, 
clothing  stores,  the  insurance  and  real  estate  agency,  the  drug  store,  the  bakery,  the  beauty 
parlor,  the  barber  shop,  and  the  jewellery  and  watch  repair  shop.  Some  of  these 
businesses  eventually  disappeared  while  others  acquired  new  owners  or  operators.'^l 

Andrew  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  communities  in  east  central  Alberta  —  that 
of  a  steady  decrease  in  population.  However,  it  still  remains  an  active  community  with  a 
particular  interest  in  its  history.  In  1969,  the  CPR  station  was  donated  to  Andrew  to  be 
used  as  a  museum.  It  was  duly  restored  and  now  preserves  the  history  of  the  village  and 
the  surrounding  district  through  various  artifacts,  photographs  and  related  information.^^ 
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Chapter  Four: 
LAND  USE:  THE  LUZAN  GROCERY  STORE  LOT 


A.  Surface  Covering 

The  Luzan  grocery  store  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1927  by  Alexander  Bockanesky  on  NW 
Section  36,  Township  55,  Range  16,  West  of  the  4th  Meridian.  Township  55  in  Range  16 
was  surveyed  in  1892  by  Arthur  Wheeler  and  his  report  deserves  mention  in  full: 

In  this  Township  the  land  is  more  heavily  rolling  than  that  lying 
to  the  north  and  east. 

The  westerly  and  northerly  one-thirds  are  open,  alternating  with 
bush  and  bluffs  of  poplar  and  cottonwood  with  willow  bush  and  patches 
of  thick  willows.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Township  is  open 
rolling  land  with  scattered  bunches  of  small  poplar,  willow  and  scrub. 

Fuel,  fencing  and  building  logs  are  plentiful  in  the  northerly  and 
westerly  parts  but  in  the  remaining  portion  the  poplar  is  too  small  to 
be  of  much  service. 

The  soil  generally  is  a  black  sandy  loam  averaging  15"  in  depth 
with  a  clay  or  sand  subsoil.  In  the  north-west  comer,  gravel  and  stones 
are  found  on  the  flats. 

A  number  of  shallow  [word  illegible]  traverse  the  Township  from 
west  to  east  opening  onto  the  more  level  country  in  the  latter  direction. 
There  is  no  water  in  any  of  these  worth  mentioning,  except  that  in 
passing  through  sections  1  and  2  where  there  are  a  number  of  deep 
pools  of  good  spring  water. 

The  Township  is  well  suited  for  grazing  purposes,  the  vegetation 
throughout  being  luxurious  in  growth  and  furnishing  excellent  feed. 

There  are  a  few  patches  of  good  hayland. 

Generally  the  Township  may  be  considered  as  well  adapted  to 
aricultural  pursuits  and  with  one  exception,  viz:  that  surface  water  is 
very  scarce,  would  be  specially  so  for  stock  raising;  however  judging  by 
the  character  of  the  soil,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  water  by 
digging. 

The  trail  from  Beaver  Lake  to  Victoria  passes  through  the  center 
of  the  Township.^ 

The  township  had  been  surveyed  previously  in  1884  by  T.  Kains  who  also  mentioned  the 
undulating  country,  the  clumps  of  willow  and  poplar,  the  ponds  and  swamps  and  a  number 
of  cart  trails.2 

Specifically,  the  quarter  section  of  land  on  which  the  grocery  store  was  built  was  wooded 
in  the  northeast  (willows  and  poplars)  and  the  soil  was  black  loam  to  a  depth  of  about 
twelve  inches  with  a  gravel  subsoil.  There  was  natural  pasture  land  in  the  southwest  comer 
bordered  on  the  north  east  by  a  slough.  The  rest  of  the  quarter  section  was  suitable  for 
cultivation.^ 
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Figure  19:  Ziganash  farm  NW36-55-16-W4  ca.  1927. 


B.  The  Beginning,  1901-1927 

When  Alexander  Bockanesky  constructed  his  store  on  NW  36,  the  quarter  section  was 
owned  by  Nick  Ziganash,  the  son  of  a  Romanian  father  and  a  RomanianAJkrainian 
mother."^  The  original  owner  was  Konstantin  Pridi,  a  Romanian  from  Bukovyna  who  lived 
on  the  quarter  section  from  1901-1907.  During  his  occupancy,  Pridie  built  a  log  house,  a 
stable-granary  and  a  chicken  coop,  he  dug  a  well  and  he  cropped  eight  acres.^  In  1907, 
Nick  Ziganash  acquired  title  to  the  quarter  section  and  during  the  years  he  owned  the 
property  he  added  two  miles  of  fencing  and  broke  and  cropped  50  acres.^ 

The  store  was  located  in  the  northwest  comer  on  approximately  one  acre  of  land  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Ziganash  family  to  grow  potatoes.  There  was  a  dirt  road  along  the 
western  and  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  quarter  section  and  the  store  was  built  facing 
west  about  10  feet  from  the  north-south  road  and  ten  feet  from  the  east-west  road.'^  In  the 
fall  of  1927,  Bockanesky  also  constructed  a  one-g^ftqn  outhouse  approximately  40  feet 
behind  the  store:  it  is  unclear  whether  this  outhou^l^^^J'^^ectly  behind  or  south-east  of  the 
store.  Unlike  the  store,  it  was  never  pamted.^      ^  ^ 

Because  the  land  on  which  the  store  was  built  had'Keen  used  for  growing  potatoes,  it  was 
entirely  fenced  in.  The  fence  along  the  western  boundary  consisted  of  tamarack  posts  and 
spruce  rails  nailed  horizontally  to  the  posts.  The  fence  along  the  northern,  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  lot  was  about  5-1/2  feet  high  and  was  constructed  of  posts  and 
four  strands  of  barbed  wire.  Four  strands  were  used  because  the  area  around  the  potato 
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Figure  20:  NW36-55-16-W4,  1962.  The  grocery  store  was  located  on  the  clear  patch  of  land  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  farm.  The  farmyard  was  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  store.  Note  the 
pasture  behind  the  acre  on  which  the  store  was  located,  the  wooded  area  across  the  north-east  part  of  the 
farm,  the  area  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  center  portion,  the  slough  in  the  south-east  and  the 
pastureland  in  the  south-east  comer.  q  vc 

0  sfii 

patch  was  used  for  grazing  cattle  3^  Nick  Ziganash  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  cattle  would 
not  trample  the  potatoes.  The  5^^m^||i  family  was  provided  with  access  to  the  land  by  a 
gate  in  the  fence  along  the  southern  boundary,  near  the  road.  When  Alexander  Bockanesky 
constructed  the  store,  he  put  in  a  five  foot  wide  gate  in  the  fence  along  the  northern 
boundary  to  provide  access  for  a  wagon.  He  also  put  in  a  gate  in  the  fence  along  the 
western  boundary  to  allow  customers  and  friends  access  to  the  building.  The  gate  was 
hinged  on  the  north  side  and  was  about  five  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  It  was 
constructed  of  rough  boards  and  nailed  vertically  to  2x4  inch  pieces  of  wood.^ 
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There  was  a  boardwalk  from  the  gate  to  the  front  door  of  the  store.  It  was  roughly  2-1/2 
feet  wide  and  about  10  feet  long,  and  consisted  of  boards  laid  across  two  2x4  inch  pieces 
of  wood.  There  was  a  step  about  two  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  doorway  in  front  of  the 
door.lO 

Water  was  provided  by  a  well  behind  the  store  which  was  dug  by  Alexander's  son,  John, 
about  one  week  after  the  store  was  completed.  H  The  well  was  three  feet  square  and  10  feet 
deep,  and  water  was  drawn  up  with  a  bucket  and  rope  attached  to  a  pulley.  There  was  a 
home-made  shiplap  cover  on  the  well. 
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Figure  21:  Luzan  grocery  store  lot  plan.  The  Beginning,  1927. 


Because  the  store  was  newly  constructed  there  were  no  repairs.  Maintenance  was  confined 
to  sweeping  the  floor,  washing  and  oiling  the  floor  once  during  the  summer,  sweeping  the 
boardwalk  during  the  winter  months  and  digging  |^£ch  and  piling  dirt  around  the  base  of 
the  building  to  a  height  of  2-1/2  feet  when  the  weather  got  cold.  When  the  latter  was  done, 
tar  paper  was  placed  around  the  base  lct^ot^-fei|§5yftflj^  (see  Figure  34).  1^ 

■n£  gnol  J53lO{  03  Jfl. 

There  was  a  horseshoe  pitch  west  of  the^gtofg^^ofps^th^^road  which  was  used  during  the 
summer  months:  since  there  were  no  ditches  ^dof^jthe^roads  at  this  time,  spectators  could 
sit  on  the  grass  around  the  pitch  or  on  the  fence  in  front  of  the  store. 
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Figure  22:  Luzan  grocery  store  lot  plan.  Refinement,  1928-9. 


C.  Refinement,  1928-29 

In  the  spring  of  1928,  two  buildings  were  added  to  the  lot.  The  first  was  a  post  office 
(Appendix  5)  and  it  was  either  moved  from  the  Ziganash  farmyard  or  from  another  location 
(the  post  office  was  originally  in  a  lean-to  attached  to  the  Ziganash  house).  It  was 
positioned  25  to  30  feet  south  of  the  store  and,  like  the  latter,  it  faced  west.  The  post  office 
was  clad  in  unpainted  spruce  siding  and  measured  only  8x10  feet,  but  it  was  sufficient 
since  farmers  did  not  all  come  at  once  to  collect  their  mail-^"^ 

The  second  building  was  a  shed  approximately  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide.  It  was 
located  about  15  feet  south  of  the  post  office  and  like  the  other  two  buildings  on  the  lot,  it 
faced  west.  The  shed,  which  was  constructed  by  Alexander  Bockanesky  and  his  sons,  had 
two  rooms,  one  for  coal  storage  and  the  other  for  wood,  coal  oil  and  garden  tools.  Like  the 
outhouse  and  the  post  office,  it  waS^^ainted.^5 

Li  the  spring  of  1928  Alexander  IffiftWifi^Jji^da^^hind  and  roughly  in  between  tiie  store 
nnd  the  post  office.  It  was  eight  to  10  feet  long  and  consisted  of  five  rows  of  potatoes,  two 
to  three  rows  of  com,  two  ro^'6f  ^rbS1?^6ne  row  of  garlic  and  one  row  of  peas,  all 
seeded  by  hand  in  an  east-west 

directMfii^2  rf 
Tin- 
Maintenance  of  the  store  continued  as  before  while  that  of  the  post  office  was  confined  to 
rudimentary  housekeeping.  There  was  virtually  no  maintenance  of  the  shed.  It  is  possible 
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that  Alexander  cut  any  wild  grass  with  a  scythe  but  this  was  rare.  He  weeded  the  garden, 
however,  on  a  regular  basis. 

D.  Stabilization,  1930-39 

The  only  alteration  to  the  lot  during  this  period  was  the  addition  after  1930  of  one  gasoline 
pump  west  and  slightly  north  of  the  store.  The  Imperial  Oil  Company  suppied  the  gas.^^ 
Maintenance  of  the  store,  the  post  office  and  the  lot  continued  as  before  and  there  were  no 
changes  to  the  buildings  except  for  normal  weathering.  The  horseshoe  pitch  across  the 
road  continued  to  provide  recreation  for  local  inhabitants. 

In  1939,  for  reasons  which  are  discussed  below,  Alexander  decided  to  move  the  store  and 
the  shed  to  the  townsite  of  Andrew.  The  post  office  was  moved  as  well,  first  to  a  location 
near  Andrew,  then  to  Willingdon  and  finally  to  the  Shandro  Museum. ^9 
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Figure  23:  Luzan  grocery  store  lot  plan.  Stabilization,  1930-9. 

E.  A  New  Location  in  Andrew,  1939-46 

In  1939,  Alexander  Bockanesky's  son,  Nick,  was  given  the  mail  delivery  contract  for  the 
Andrew  area  which  necessitated  his  move  to  the  townsite.  Because  Alexander  could  not 
read  or  write,  and  because  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  limited,  he  relied  on 
Nick  to  do  virtually  all  of  the  ordering  and  other  paperwork  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  store.  Alexander  had  two  options,  either  to  close  the  store  or  to  move  it  to  Andrew.  He 
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chose  the  latter.  Another  factor  influencing  his  decision  was  the  fact  that  one  of  Nick 
Ziganash's  sons,  either  John  or  George,  received  the  contract  to  deliver  mail  in  the  Czahar 
district  which  meant  that  the  post  office  would  be  closed.  The  post  office  contributed 
significantly  to  the  amount  of  business  in  the  store,  expecially  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
when  the  mail  was  delivered^O  and,  without  it,  it  is  conceivable  that  Alexander  Bockanesky 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  a  living.  By  1939,  roads  had  been  improved 
considerably  and  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  or  unusual  for  local  farmers  to  travel  to 
Andrew  to  make  necessary  purchases. 


Figure  24:  A  new  location  in  Andrew,  1939. 


The  store  was  moved  to  the  property  of  Alexander's  son-in-law,  Sam  Cholak,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  townsite.  The  property  was  one  acre  in  size  and  the  store  was 
positioned  in  the  north  west  comer  facing  west  toward  the  town.  The  shed  was  also 
moved  from  its  original  location  and  placed  south  of  the  store.  There  was  a  path  east  of  the 
store  to  the  Cholak  home  with  a  garden  on  either  side,  and  when  it  was  wet,  this  path  was 
covered  with  boards.  There  was  a  bam,  another  garden,  a  pig  shed  and  a  chicken  coop 
east  of  the  house,  a  clothes  line  south  of  the  house  and  a  storage  shed,  a  coal  shed  and  an 
outhouse  southeast  of  the  house.  Alexander  had  a  still  in  Andrew  hidden  in  a  haystack 
behind  the  bam.^^ 

The  only  change  to  the  lot  during  this  period  was  the  removal  in  the  1940s  of  the  animal 
shelters  after  the  town  of  Andrew  requested  that  Sam  Cholak  get  rid  of  his  livestock. 22 
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Figure  25:  Sam  Cholak. 


Figure  26:  Magdelena  Cholak. 
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There  were  a  number  of  changes  to  the  store  after  its  move  to  Andrew.  Period  photographs 
indicate  that  additional  signs  were  added  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  that  there  was  a 
wooden  step  in  front  of  the  door  and  that  a  rail  was  added  in  front  of  the  building.  Shortly 
after  its  move,  the  store  was  wired  for  electricity  by  Canadian  Utilities  in  Vegreville.  Other 
alterations  included  removal  of  the  telephone,  the  addition  of  an  eavestrough,  the 
replacement  of  a  broken  window  in  the  north  elevation  of  the  living  quarters  and  the 
placement  of  wood  shavings  in  the  attic  for  insulation.  The  furnishings  inside  the  store 
remained  virtually  the  same,  and  Alexander  continued  to  pile  dirt  around  the  base  of  the 
building  during  the  winter  months.  He  also  continued  to  maintain  the  building  and  the  land 
immediately  around  it  as  he  had  on  the  Ziganash  property .^3 


Figure  27:  Alexander  Bockanesky  and  Sam  Cholak  in  the  store  yard,  Andrew. 
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Figure  28:  The  grocery  store  on  Sam  Cholak's  property  in  Andrew.  Note  the  signs,  the  rail  in  front  of 
the  store,  the  small  shed  (right)  which  was  moved  to  Andrew  along  with  the  store,  the  Cholak  house 
(behind  the  store)  and  the  Cholak  bam. 


Figure  29:  Alexander  Bockanesky's  funeral,  Andrew,  1946.  Note  the  signs  on  the  store,  the  small 
shed  (right),  and  the  Cholak  house. 


F.  Decline,  1946-72 

Alexander  Bockanesky  died  in  1946  and  the  building  began  to  steadily  deteriorate  after  his 
death.  Sam  and  Madgelena  Cholak  kept  the  store  operational  for  a  few  years,  but  because 
competition  from  other  establishments  in  Andrew  was  considerable,  and  because  neither 
had  the  necessary  time  to  devote  to  running  the  store,  it  was  closed.  During  the  time  the 
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Store  was  still  open,  until  1949,  Sam  Cholak's  son,  Mike,  then  his  other  son,  Lawrence, 
lived  in  the  building  because  the  family  home  was  small  and  crowded.  Mrs.  Magdelena 
Cholak  altered  the  interior  by  rearranging  many  of  the  furnishings,  adding  flowered 
curtains,  papering  the  walls  and  covering  the  floor  with  linoleum  and  rugs.  A  closet  also 
may  have  been  added.24 

The  only  significant  change  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  the  replacement  of  the 
original  designed  pane  of  glass  in  the  front  window  with  a  plain  pane  after  it  had  been 
broken. 25 

In  1953,  Kerek  Olendy  rented  the  building  and  opened  a  shoe  and  harness  repair  business 
(prior  to  this  he  had  operated  a  similar  business  in  Chipman).26  He  removed  ^e  north  wall 
shelves  and  moved  the  counter  from  the  south  side  of  the  building  to  the  north.  Later 
during  this  period  the  counter  was  dismanded  and  used  for  firewood.  A  sign  indicating 
that  the  building  was  a  shoe  repair  shop  was  attached  to  the  exterior  west  wall  above  the 
door.  Period  photographs  show  considerable  deterioration,  indicating  that  maintenance  and 
repair  were  minimal.^^ 


Figure  30:  Kerek  Olendy,  operator  of  a  shoe  and  harness  repair  shop  in  the  grocery  store,  photographed 
in  the  1960s. 
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G.  Move  to  the  U.C.H.V.  1972-85 

In  1972,  Mike  Cholak  donated  the  building  to  the  U.C.H.V.  There  is  evidence  of 
substantial  repairs:  the  building  was  repainted,  the  chimney  was  rebuilt  from  the  roof  up, 
the  trim,  door  and  window  casings  and  comer  boards  were  replaced  and  areas  of  the  roof 
and  siding  were  repaired.28  Parts  of  the  interior  walls  were  also  repaired  and  a  substantial 
part  of  the  floor  was  replaced  due  to  severe  deterioration.29 
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Chapter  Five: 

THE  STRUCTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
LUZAN  GROCERY  STORE:  AS-BUILT,  1927 

A.  Exterior  Structural  Details 

i.  General  Description 

The  Luzan  grocery  store  was  constructed  by  Charles  Gordon  of  the  Mundare  Lumber 
Companyl  with  materials  purchased  in  Mundare.  Gordon  was  aided  in  the  construction  by 
Alexander  Bockanesky  and  his  sons  George,  Nick  and  Bill,  and  by  Nick  Ziganash  who 
also  helped  Alexander  haul  lumber,  glass,  nails  and  other  building  supplies.  The  building 
was  completed  in  a  short  period  of  time —  within  one  to  one  and  a  half  months.^  At  the 
time  of  the  store's  construction,  Alexander,  who  was  sixty-one  years  old,  had  retired  from 
farming  and  was  helping  Nick  Ziganash  during  the  threshing  season  by  maintaining  and 
oiling  the  relevant  machinery.^  He  wanted  something  more  to  occupy  his  time  and 

Rather  than  retire  and  do  nothing,  Alexander  saw  a  need  for  little  store 
where  the  farmers  in  that  district  could  get  groceries  and  other  essential 
items. 

Alexander  chose  the  Ziganash  homestead  as  the  location  for  his  business  because  he  and 
Nick  were  good  friends,  because  there  was  an  available,  clear  piece  of  land  and  because 
area  farmers  and  potential  customers  were  already  going  to  the  post  office  on  the  Ziganash 
quarter  section  of  land  to  collect  their  mail.^ 

The  nature  of  the  grocery  store  was  reflected  in  its  size.  It  was  a  small  building  measuring 
approximately  14-1/2  by  24-1/2  feet  which  was  divided  into  two  rooms  —  a  purchasing 
area  and  a  living  area.  Its  small  size  is  indicative  of  Alexander's  intention  of  selling  only 
the  basic  necessities  and,  perhaps  due  to  his  relatively  advanced  age,  of  not  expanding  his 
business. 

The  building  rested  on  a  rock  foundation^  and  was  approximately  six  inches  off  the 
ground.  Like  other  structures  in  east-central  Alberta  constructed  during  this  period,  it  had  a 
boomtown  front.  The  entire  building  was  clad  in  cove  shiplap  spruce  siding,  and  a  spruce 
skirting  board  with  a  sloped  spruce  drip  on  top  was  present  on  all  elevations. Shortly 
after  its  construction,  the  walls  were  painted  a  creamy  yellow  while  the  trim  (window 
casings,  comer  boards,  etc.)  was  painted  brown.^ 

ii.  West  Elevation 

There  was  a  drip  cap  along  the  top  of  the  boomtown  facade  and  underneath  a  spruce  quarter 
round  was  nailed  to  the  siding.  Spruce  comer  boards  were  attached  to  the  north  and  south 
edges  of  the  entire  wall.^  There  was  a  doorway  936  mm  from  the  northern  end  of  the  wall. 
Two  doors  covered  this  opening,  an  outer  storm  door  and  an  inner  main  door.  10  The 
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Storm  door  was  attached  by  two  hinges  to  the  casing  on  the  north  side  of  the  doorway  and 
it  opened  outward  to  the  north.  It  was  constructed  of  unfinished  V-joint  tongue  and  groove 
boards.  There  was  a  diamond- shaped  windowin  the  upper  portion  of  the  door.  The  door 
was  kept  closed  with  a  metal  thumb  latch  which  fit  into  a  catch  attached  to  the  south  door 
casing.  11 

The  inner  door  was  painted  the  same  colour  as  the  building.  It  too  was  attached  with  metal 
hinges  and  swung  into  the  building  to  the  north.  There  was  a  solid  piece  of  glass  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  door,  a  horizontal  panel  in  the  middle  and  two  vertical  panels  in  the 
lower  portion.  There  was  a  lock  under  the  door  knob  and  the  door  was  locked  with  a 
skeleton  key.  1^ 


One  window  was  situated  704  mm  from  the  south  end  of  the  wall.^^  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  window  was  plain  solid  glass  while  the  upper  third  was  designed  glass. 
During  the  winter  months,  this  window  was  covered  with  a  storm  window  which  was  held 
in  place  with  four  metal  turn  buttons.  Tlie  lop  third  of  the  storm  window  consisted  of  three 
small  panes  of  glass  while  the  bottom  two-thirds  consisted  of  four  larger  panes. During 
the  summer  months,  the  storm  window  was  kept  in  the  shed. 
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Figure  32:  Alexander  Bockanesky  in  front  of  the  store  shortly  after  its  move  to  Andrew.  Note  the 
upper  window. 
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Between  the  door  and  the  window,  about  even  in  height  with  the  top  of  the  window  casing, 
was  a  porcelain  insulator  which  anchored  the  telephone  wire.  The  wire  was  attached  to  a 
telephone  pole  (the  poles  ran  north-south  across  the  road  from  the  building.l^  Across  the 
top  of  the  boomtown  front  the  words  "LUZAN  -  GROCERY"  were  painted  with  black 
paint. 

iii.  East  Elevation 

The  top  of  this  wall  was  bordered  with  a  spruce  wall  fascia,  a  quarter  round  trim  and  a 
spruce  fascia.  The  edges  were  covered  with  spruce  comer  boards. 

There  were  two  openings  in  this  elevation,  one  to  the  living  area  and  one  to  the  attic.  The 
former  opening  was  covered  with  two  doors,  an  outer  storm  door  and  an  inner  door.  The 
storm  door  was  constructed  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  materials  as  the  front  storm 
door.  The  catch  too  was  similar  and  there  was  a  diamond  shaped  window  in  the  upper 
portion.  It  was  attached  with  two  hinges  to  the  south  side  of  the  door  casing  and  swung 
outward  to  the  south. The  inner  door  was  also  attached  to  the  south  casing  and  swung 
into  the  living  area  to  the  south.  It  resembled  the  front  door  except  that  the  window 
consisted  of  four  panes  of  glass.  It  was  painted  the  same  colour  as  the  front  door  and  was 
locked  in  the  same  manner. 

The  door  to  the  attic  was  constructed  with  cove  shiplap  spruce  siding.  The  door  was 
attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  wall  by  two  hinges,  and  it  swung  outward  to  the  north. 
There  was  a  clasp  mounted  on  its  southern  edge  which  fit  into  a  catch  attached  to  the 
siding.  This  door  was  painted  creamy  yellow.^^  a  wooden  ladder  with  six  rungs 
provided  access  to  the  attic  door.^l 

Spruce  shiplap  sheathing  applied  to  the  back  of  the  boomtown  facade  with  spruce  comer 
boards  on  either  side.^^ 

iv.  North  and  South  Elevations 

Except  for  the  windows,  there  were  no  distinguishing  features  in  either  of  these  walls. 
Both  were  bordered  along  the  top  with  spmce  wall  fascia  boards  and  along  the  sides  with 
spmce  comer  boards  .^3 

The  window  in  the  north  elevation  was  5291  mm  from  the  westem  edge  of  the  wall.  It 
consisted  of  an  upper  and  lower  sash.  During  the  winter  the  window  was  covered  with  a 
storm  window  held  in  place  by  four  metal  tum  buttons.  The  storm  window  consisted  of 
four  panes  of  glass  and  three  venting  holes  along  the  bottom.24 

The  window  in  the  south  elevation  was  i  186  mm  from  the  eastem  edge  of  the  wall.  This 
window,  as  well  as  the  storm  window  which  was  placed  over  it  during  the  winter  months, 
were  similar  in  appearance  and  constmction  as  the  windows  in  the  north  elevation.^^  goth 
storm  windows  were  kept  in  the  shed  during  the  summer  months:  prior  to  the  shed's 
existence,  they  were  kept  on  the  building. 


Figure  33:  Luzan  grocery  store  in  Andrew. 
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V.  Roof 

The  roof  was  clad  with  cedar  shingles  which  were  nailed  to  the  spruce  shiplap  sheathing 
covering  the  spruce  roof  rafters.  Two  tongue  and  groove  boards  were  used  as  ridge 
boards.  A  brick  chimney  was  located  3685  mm  from  the  back  side  of  the  boomtown 
facade.26 


B.  Interior  Structural  Details 

i.  Purchasing  Area 

a.  Floor  and  Ceiling 

The  purchasing  area  was  about  4032  x  3761  mm  in  size,  and  the  floor  was  constructed  in 
the  following  manner.  Spruce  floor  joists  measuring  40  x  140  mm  and  spaced 
approximately  400  mm  apart  were  placed  on  top  of  various  sized  sill  beams.^'^  A  spruce 
shiplap  subfloor  covered  with  building  paper  was  laid  on  top  of  the  joists  and  the  entire 
surface  was  then  covered  with  edge  grained,  Douglas  Fir  tongue  and  groove  wood 
flooring.28 

The  ceiling  consisted  of  plasterboard  nailed  to  the  underside  of  the  ceiling  joists  .^^  A  small 
hook  from  which  a  coal  oil  lamp  was  hung  was  screwed  into  the  ceiling  above  a  counter 
which  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  parallel  to  the  south  wall:^^  this  counter 
was  about  2950  mm  long,  914  mm  high  and  640  mm  wide. 

b.  West  Elevation 

This  wall,  like  all  the  other  exterior  walls  in  both  the  purchasing  area  and  the  living  area, 
was  constructed  in  the  following  manner:  from  outside  to  inside  it  consisted  of  coved 
spruce  shiplap  siding,  building  paper,  shiplap  sheathing,  a  stud  wall,  spruce  shiplap 
sheathing  and  plaster  board.^^  As  on  all  the  other  walls  in  the  building,  there  was  a  spruce 
base  board  along  the  bottom  finished  with  quarter  round  molding;  the  latter  extended  on  the 
floor  along  the  interior  of  the  threshold.^^  All  the  interior  walls,  including  those  in  the 
living  area,  were  painted  a  creamy  white,^^  while  the  base  boards  and  quarter  round  were 
painted  brown. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  were  two  openings  in  this  wall,  the  large  front  window  and  the 
doorway  which  was  covered  by  two  doors.  There  were  no  curtains  or  blinds  on  the 
window.  The  interior  of  the  inner  main  door  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the  exterior 
except  for  a  bolt  lock.  The  interior  sui  :  :;  Jv'  of  the  storm  door  consisted  of  bracing  across 
the  upper,  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  longue  and  groove  boards,  with  additional  bracing 
in  an  "X"  pattern  between  the  middle  and  the  lower  bracing.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
pressed  metal  thumb  latch  handle  with  a  thumb  lever,  and  locked  by  a  metal  hook.  The 
diamond-shaped  window  was  surrounded  by  interior  glazing  stop.^^ 
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Figure  34:  Sam  Cholak  and  Alexander  Bockanesky  behind  the  store  in  Andrew,  early  1940s.  Note  the 
storm  door,  the  opening  to  the  attic  and  the  ladder. 
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Figure  35:  North  Elevation  of  the  grocery  store  in  Andrew.  Note  the  storm  window. 

There  was  a  telephone  located  between  the  door  and  the  window,  approximately  five  feet 
above  the  floor.^^ 

c.  East  Elevation 

This  wall  was  the  partition  wall  dividing  the  purchasing  area  from  the  living  area  and 
consisted  of  plasterboard,  a  stud  wall  and  plasterboard.^^  There  were  two  openings,  a 
door  leading  into  the  living  area  and  a  flue  opening.  The  door  was  hinged  on  the  south  side 
and  swung  into  the  living  area  toward  the  south.  It  was  a  solid  piece  of  wood  with  five 
horizontal  panels  and  was  painted  a  creamy  white.^^ 

A  flue  opening  was  located  in  the  chimney  brace  located  along  this  wall.  The  brace  was 
also  covered  by  plasterboard,  and  jutted  out  from  the  partition  wall.^^  Piping  from  the 
stove,  the  room's  only  heat  source,  was  connected  to  this  opening. 

d.  North  and  South  Elevations 

There  were  shelves  along  the  entire  length  of  both  walls.  The  shelves  were  1  x  12  inch 
finely  planed  spruce  common  board  which  were  either  varnished  or  stained  brown.  There 
were  four  shelves  along  the  south  wall  iwo  along  the  north  wall,  and  each  shelf  rested 
on  three  plain  black  metal  brackets  which  were  attached  to  the  wall.^^  jhe  first  shelf  on  the 
south  wall  was  about  304  mm  below  the  ceiling  while  the  bottom  shelf  was  about  919  mm 
above  the  floor  and  even  with  the  top  of  the  counter.  Approximately  392  mm  separated  the 
remaining  shelves. 


♦ 
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Figure  36:  Luzan  grocery  store  floor  plan,  1927. 

The  top  shelf  along  the  north  elevation  was  about  609  mm  below  the  ceiling  and  the  same 
distance  separated  it  from  the  bottom  shelf.  The  latter  was  about  1219  mm  above  the 
floor.^0  Underneath  the  shelves  there  was  a  bench  about  406  mm  high,  3750  mm  long  and 
406  mm  wide.  One  could  sit  on  the  bench  without  hitting  one's  head  against  the  lowest 
shelf  .41 


C.  Living  Area 


a.  Roor  and  Ceiling 


The  living  area  was  4035  x  3183  mm  in  size  and  the  floor  and  ceiling  were  constructed  in 
the  same  way  and  with  the  same  materials  as  in  the  purchasing  area.  The  only  difference 
was  that  in  the  living  area  there  was  a  three  foot  square  opening  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
room  leading  to  a  dug-out  cellar  used  for  cold  storage.  The  door  covering  this  opening 
was  constructed  out  of  floorboards,  it  opened  to  the  west  and  there  was  an  inset  handle. 
Two  1x4  inch  boards  wer'^  nailed  to  the  underside  to  act  as  braces.42 


The  ceiling  had  no  distinguishing  features. 
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b.  West  and  East  Elevations 

There  were  two  openings  in  this  partition  wall,  a  door  previously  described  leading  into  the 
purchasing  area,  and  a  flue  opening.  The  latter  was  located  in  the  chimney  brace  located 
along  this  wall.  The  brace  jutted  out  from  the  wall  and  was  covered  with  plasterboard.^^ 
A  stove  pipe  from  a  kitchen  stove,  the  room's  cooking  and  heat  source,  was  attached  to  the 
flue  opening.  There  was  a  mirror  located  on  the  north  end  of  the  wall. 

The  interior  surfaces  of  both  the  storm  door  and  the  inner  main  door  located  in  the  east 
elevation  have  been  described  above.  The  inner  door  swung  into  the  living  area  toward  the 
south.  The  only  other  distinguishing  feature  in  this  elevation  was  a  mirror  located  just 
north  of  the  door  and  two  pictures  located  just  south  of  the  door.^ 


Figure  37:  Nor!h  wall  shelving  unit. 


c.  North  and  South  Elevations 

The  windows  located  in  both  these  walls  have  been  described  above.  Each  window  was 
covered  with  a  green  blind  which  was  attached  to  the  upper  sash  with  two  blind  clips.^^ 
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There  was  a  shelf  attached  to  the  western  end  of  the  north  elevation^^  but  details  concerning 
size,  appearance  and  construction  details  are  unavailable.  It  is  possible  this  shelf  resembled 
those  in  the  purchasing  area.  There  were  two  hooks  attached  to  the  western  end  of  the 
south  wall  and  Alexander  hung  his  clothes  here.^'^  There  was  also  a  picture  of  Alexander's 
deceased  son,  John,  located  on  this  wall. 


Figure  38:  South  wall  shelving  unit. 


D.  Attic 

The  floor  in  the  attic  was  constructed  spruce  shiplap  boards  nailed  to  joists  which 
consisted  of  spruce  beams  nailed  to  the  east  side  of  the  rafters.  The  roof  rafters  were  cut 
with  a  "bird's  mouth  notch"  to  fit  over  the  top  plate,  and  were  butt  jointed  at  the  roof  peak. 
Spruce  posts  were  nailed  \  cnically  to  the  rafters  and  the  ceiling  joists  under  the  line  of  the 
peak.  The  ends  of  the  attic  were  framed  with  six  vertical  spruce  studs  approximately  600 
mm  apart,  and  the  central  pair  of  studs  were  about  300  mm  from  the  line  of  the  peak.  The 
chimney  rose  through  the  attic  at  the  centre  of  the  width  of  the  building  and  rose  through 
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the  peak  of  the  roof  3.107  m  from  the  front  of  the  shop.'*^  The  attic  was  used  for  storage 
on  rare  occasions. 


E.  Changes  and  Alterations,  1928-39 

Once  the  grocery  store  was  constructed,  there  was  litde  repair  or  maintenance  except  for 
the  occasional  application  of  oil  on  the  floor.  Consequently,  the  building  appeared  more 
and  more  weathered  from  year  to  year. 
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Chapter  Six: 
CHANGES  AND  ALTERATIONS,  1939-1985 


Figure  39:  Luzan  grocery  store  after  its  conversion  to  a  shoe  and  harness  repair  shop,  1950s.  .Note  the 
changed  window. 

A.  The  Grocery  Store  in  Andrew,  1939-46 

i.  Exterior 

A  number  of  signs  were  added  to  the  building  during  this  period.  A  "Sweet  Caporal 
Cigarettes"  sign  was  attached  to  the  south  elevation,  a  "Wills"  sign  was  attached  to  the  west 
elevation  above  the  front  door  and  a  "William  Penn  Motor  Oil"  sign  was  attached  to  the 
west  elevation  between  the  front  door  and  window.  ^  There  is  evidence  that  other  signs 
were  attached  south  of  the  window  in  the  west  wall  and  on  the  north  elevation. ^  Other 
alterations  to  the  exterior  included  the  addition  of  eavestroughs  and  the  replacement  of  the 
casing  around  the  window  in  the  north  wall  after  it  had  been  broken  by  Alexander's 
grandsons,  Mike  and  Larry  Cholak.^  A  rail  was  added  along  either  side  of  the  front  door 
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to  serve  both  as  a  handrail  and  to  partition  off  the  area  underneath  the  window  which  was 
used  to  grow  flowers ."^  Alexander  continued  to  pile  dirt  around  the  building  during  the 
winter  months.^ 

ii.  Interior 

There  were  few  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  telephone,  which  was  never 
hooked  up  in  Andrew,  was  removed  after  about  a  year.  Wood  shavings  were  placed  in  the 
attic  by  Sam  Cholak  for  insulation. ^  It  is  possible  that  the  furnishings  in  the  living  area 
were  moved  from  their  original  locations,  and  that  a  few  additional  furnishings,  such  as  a 
cupboard,  were  added. 


Figure  40:  West  and  north  elevations  of  the  grocery  store  after  its  conversion  to  a  shoe  and  harness 
repair  shop  operated  by  Kerek  Olendy. 
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B.  The  Cholak  Years,  1947-50 

For  the  first  two  years  after  Alexander's  death,  Sam  and  Magdelena  Cholak  kept  the  store 
operational,  but  because  competition  from  other  establishments  in  Andrew  was 
considerable,  and  because  neither  had  the  time  to  devote  to  running  the  store,  it  was  closed. 
The  building  was  then  used  as  a  living  area  first  for  Mike  Cholak  (1948)  then  for  his 
brother  Larry  (1949)7 


Figure  41:  Luzan  grocery  store,  ca.  1960s. 

The  most  significant  change  occurred  in  1947  when  the  building  was  wired  for  electricity 
by  Canadian  Utilities  in  Vegreville:  two  porcelain  light  fixtures  —  one  in  the  purchasing 
area  and  one  in  the  Hving  area,  and  both  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  —  were  installed. 
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The  stained  glass  in  the  front  window  was  replaced  with  a  plain  piece  of  glass  after  it  had 
been  broken.  Linoleum,  then  rugs  were  put  on  the  floor  in  the  living  area,  the  walls  of  this 
room  were  wallpapered  and  flowered  curtains  were  hung  on  the  windows.  Mike  and  Larry 
also  taped  a  number  of  posters  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  proprietor  of  the  local 
theatre  to  the  living  area  walls.  Maintenance  and  repairs  to  the  building  were  minimal.^ 


C.  The  Olendy  Years,  1951-1972 

In  the  early  1950s,  Kerek  Olendy  rented  the  building  from  the  Cholaks  and  used  it  as  a 
shoe  repair  shop.  During  this  period  all  the  exterior  signs  were  removed  and  a  sign 
indicating  that  it  was  a  shoe  repair  shop  was  attached  to  the  west  wall  above  the  door,^  The 
rail  on  either  side  of  the  door  was  removed.  The  fact  that  maintenance  and  repairs  were 
non-existent,  was  indicated  by  the  virtual  absence  of  any  paint  and  by  the  considerable 
deterioration  of  the  structure. 

Olendy  altered  the  interior  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  removed  the  shelves  from  the  north 
elevation  and  moved  the  counter  to  the  north  side  of  the  purchasing  area;  this  counter  was 
later  used  as  firewood. 


D.  Move  to  the  Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village,  1972-85 

The  building  was  repaired  after  it  was  moved  to  the  UCHV.  Sections  of  the  roof,  the 
siding,  door  and  window  casings  and  comer  boards  were  replaced  due  to  severe 
deterioration.  The  exterior  was  then  coated  with  preservative  and  painted:  the  walls  were 
painted  yellow  and  the  trim  brown.  This  was  the  first  time  since  1927  that  the  building  was 
painted.  12 

Interior  alterations  were  also  substantial.  Most  of  the  floor  in  both  the  purchasing  and 
living  areas  was  replaced  with  edge  grained,  Douglas  Fir  tongue  and  groove  wood 
flooring.  1^  There  were  some  repairs  to  the  partition  wall.  A  security  guard  lived  in  the 
living  area  for  a  time  and  a  stove  was  moved  to  the  store  to  provide  heat.^^ 
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Conclusion 


Alexander  Bockanesky  came  to  Canada  to  escape  the  poverty  and  exploitation  in  his  native 
Bukovyna.  Like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  and  his  family  suffered  from  a 
shortage  of  land  which  did  not  allow  them  a  subsistence  living  and  consequently, 
Alexander  was  forced  to  work  for  the  local  landowner  for  low  wages.  His  exasperation 
with  the  never  ending  struggle  for  survival  and  the  promise  of  abundant  land  in  Canada, 
convinced  him  to  emigrate. 

Once  in  Canada,  Alexander  and  his  family  settied  in  the  Luzan  area  near  the  present  day 
townsite  of  Andrew.  Other  families  from  the  same  and  neighbouring  villages  in  Bukovyna 
homesteaded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and,  like  Alexander,  they  gradually  began  to  convert 
wild  land  into  mixed  farms.  As  more  settiers  moved  into  the  area,  they  established 
necessary  services  —  post  office,  schools,  churches,  and  stores  for  example  —  and 
formed  rural  communities.  Alexander  was  involved  with  this  fledgling  community  as  seen 
by  his  involvement  with  the  local  church. 

Alexander's  decision  to  construct  a  grocery  store  stemmed  from  a  number  of  reasons.  He 
was  separated  from  his  wife  and  had  retired  from  farming,  and  he  wanted  a  relatively 
unstrenuous  way  to  make  a  living.  He  saw  a  need  for  a  place  where  area  farmers  could 
purchase  basic  necessities  and  a  grocery  store  met  the  needs  of  both  Alexander  and  local 
inhabitants.  The  land  on  which  Alexander  chose  to  build  the  store  was  near  the  post  office 
which  ensured  a  steady  stream  of  customers,  especially  on  the  days  when  the  mail  was 
delivered. 

The  site  of  the  grocery  store  and  the  building  itself  reflected  Alexander's  needs  and  his 
vision  of  what  his  business  should  be.  The  lot  was  relatively  small  and  other  than  the 
store,  a  small  garden,  a  well,  an  outhouse,  a  shed  and  a  post  office  were  the  only  features. 
As  a  single  man  living  alone,  Alexander  required  littie  else.  The  store  was  a  small,  simple, 
utilitarian  structure,  sparsely  furnished,  which  again  illustrated  Alexander's  simple  lifestyle 
and  the  fact  that  he  sold  only  basic  necessities.  The  existence  of  the  post  office  and  of  a 
horseshoe  pitch  across  the  road  made  the  store  a  social  meeting  place  as  well  as  a  place 
where  supplies  could  be  purchased. 

The  construction  of  the  railroad  and  the  establishment  of  the  townsite  of  Andrew  did  not 
affect  the  store  in  any  demonstrable  way.  It  continued  to  provide  local  inhabitants  with 
basic  supplies  and  continued  to  serve  as  a  recreational  facility.  It  was  only  after  the 
building  was  moved  to  the  townsite  itself  that  business  began  to  suffer  due  to  competition 
from  other  stores.  During  the  years  it  was  on  its  original  site,  it  was  an  important  and 
significant  feature  of  the  rural  community,  and  it  made  a  considerable  and  positive 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  community. 
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APPENDIX  ONE 


Petition  from  the  residents  of  the  Andrew 
area,  1916.Note  the  number  of  residents  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  part  of  the  rural 
community  of  Luzan,  Alberta.  (Justice  of  the 
Peace  Files  for  Andrew,  Provincial  Archives 
of  Alberta  72.26/117/C). 
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.  ¥E  THE  UNDjERSIGMED  having  knowledge  or  the  particulaio  of  the  case 
'     ) ; of  KiJce  Btruczyneicl  In  kundare  district  which  was  held  thie  2nd 
'day  of  October  A.D,1916  before  A.Z.Milne  Justice  of  the  Peace  in, 
and  tor  the  Province  oi  Alberta, 

IE  DO  HEREBY  PETITION  THE  GOVERICENT  to  make  a  deduction  in 
.  tne  fine  imposed  by  the 'said  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  llundare  for  the 
reason  that  Vijce  Sttfuczynski  is  doing  his  best  to  help  us  out  in 
.         ^  cureing  dlierent  cases  without  any  charge.    He  is  a  poor  man  and 
'     can  not  pay  a  rine  as  large  as  was  imposed  upon  him. 


HAMB 


^^^^^ 


POST  OFFICE 


OCCUPATION 


.« 
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APPENDIX  TWO 


Alberta  Police,  Crime  Report  re:  Theft  of 
Mail  from  Luzan  Post  Office.  File  70  No. 
11,  Edmonton,  January  22, 1926.  (Criminal 
Case  Files  from  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  1915-28.  Provincial 
Archives  of  Alberta  72.26,  6535C). 
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Information  and  Complaint 


Pitovincc  of  /llbenta  j 


Lrm?'r"".    THE  INFORMATION  AND  COMPLAINT  of  H.  W.  -EeU 

dcDCc  and 


taken  this  lath  day  of         May  in  the  year  19^^. 

before  the  undersigned      -  r  ,  fl.  -  Uennie  -      -  -   - 


luwrt  fun 
name,  rcai* 


wiVionof  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  Province,  who  saith  that 


with  pardcu- 

i^i^r^cd"""   Peter.  Soroohan   of  .  or  near  Luzan   

civing  place 
■od  date 

 oufflTe  about  the  IStJjay  of     August  _A.D.  19^2  

at  — I^Man       in  the  said  Province 

did  -iuaaH  tmlawfully  .take_and  eteal^^         the  Post  office  at  Luzan 
Postal  Notes,  Stamps  and  Cash  Post  Letters  and  ohettele 

value  of  $50«00  or  thereabouts. 

The  property  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Contrary  to  the  Prov,  of  the  Cri,  Code  of  Canada 


Committed  for  trial 


(Signature  of  Informant)  ^rl*  Hale 

Andrew 

SWORN  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned,  at- 

 I^.^L-H'!    in  the  said  Province. 


R.  H.  Mennie 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  *nd  for  the  Province  of  A  Iberia. 
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25-6-25 


iiiv/o-^fc- — »y«  -  V     v  .  jTmnuary  27th  1926.' 


C  R  I  M  g  ^^R  E  PORT 


^/FILE  No. 


P.C  .n.     Re,  -peter  Boroohan.  \\  ...Theft  of  llall. '  'j^iiii'  ■ ' 

15-8-22   ~  ~~  :  —  . 


On  tht  25th  day  «f  3r«Dttt ray  192 6  %t  10  A.li, - 
pfiter  Sflroohon  •i?x»«<»y«^  before  Mr,Cruotl05  Ttf»c<Ji«  in  th«  Buprcw*  : 
Courx  at  iic>aon'-on,chart5<Hl,  that  ho  the  oaid  Peter  Coroohcn,6t 
La»an  la  the  Privinoe  of  Albert*. on  or  c'bout  thoM^th  day  «r  ituii." 
ie22,poDtal  notea, ntAnp3,oefrh  aiw  Isttoro  of  tho  value  of  about  -  %; 
<p50.00,tho  prupert;'  of  the  postiacoter  Oonerel  cf  Caao  da,  un  lav  fully 
did  Bteal.' 

The  charge  reed  the  occused  pleaddi  *JJot  Guilty^* 
Jfi.B.Cossrrell  i:.C  ..appeared  on  behalf  cf  the  Croimt  - 
K.V.UaoLean  uppearod  on  bohalf  of  the  l>ct^ii*"''~-.^-''  ':',  -  ^.-  ':.'-  ',.'-\ 

The  first  witnese  to  "be  oallctf  by  the  Or«m  vaa  the 
Cocrplainant  !Tiok  ZifTsnac  ewom  e^fttcd,  tlist  ho  rae  the -poet  xaaeter 
at  Laran  Alberta  aroiuuT'the  l?th  of  Aucuct ,1922, there  ie  only 
one  a^ry  to  get  in  the  poot  Of  floe  one!  that  ho  oould  not  cet  in 
froa  his  house  he  would  have  to  go  outside  of  his  house  to  eet  in 
tho  pootoffioe.  On  tho  13th  of  Aug.  he  "rent  to  a  vfedding  at 
Zelatash  and  left  his  plaoe  in  the  swming  of  ..that  d^^yand  that  he 
locked  tho  post  offioe  up.he  took  his  tro  «ona  lenfl  d  aught  era  with  . 
hin,he  returned  home  about  2  A.U.  "the  f ollorrlng  laoming, In  the     '  ■ 
Taoming      wife  called  me  and  inforaced  «e  that  the  poatoffloe  liad 
boon  robbed  and  that  stoaape  on*!  xaoney  were "  stolen,  I  wopt  to  the  - 
pootoffloe  end  found  that  1  regiatration  book^poatal  notes  and  a 
jcey,  staopa  an^  aonoy  were  zaieoing  to  the  value  of^fil50.00,on  going 
out  to  tho  road  ho  found  letters  and  Regiatration  book  and  papers  i> 
on  t}Drood,ho  loft  thon  there  on  the  road  and  hud  Oonnt  Janes 
froQ  AndrcK  corao  out, the  witness  indentify*f  Isttero  and  envelopes 
and  regictoratlon  book, he  oaw  ths  oocuflod  at  the  wedding  and  aslo 
William  licBtachuk  eaid  ho  know  notiilng  of  tharobbcry,  . .  r  "  ? 

John  Zif-snen  s^rom  stated, tijat  ho  was  the  son  Of  Hdok  • 
Ziganeo.cnd  that  on  tho  13th  of  August  1922  hfe  went  to .the  wedding 
obout  li  P.U.  he  was  sent  home  and  when  he  got  outside  the  house 
he  found  that  hio  saddle  horaox  was  nlaoing  , he  found  the  horse  xm 
near  hia  home, ho  eIso  bow  three  jnen,  I  could  not  tiee  who  they  wore 
but  they  hod  on  llglit  overalls,  they  were  to  far  away,  X  naw  the 
ooouBOd  at  the  wodding,  tho  next  morning  I. heard  the  poatoffioe  w«  ■ 
waa  robbed. 

Mary  2ii;?.ncB  sworn  stated,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  ' 
Nick  Ziganes  and  ihi  she  waa  at  the  wedding  Aug*13th  1922, she 
sow  tho  aoouaod  there, I  went  to  tho  poatoffioe  the. next  mornibg  • 
and  I  found  tho  door  open  and  thot  tho  poatoffioe  had  been  robbed  : 
,1  wont  and  told  my  fathEB.iay  fathar  keop  th4  key  to  the  pootoffioie' 
I  used  tA  holp  hlJi  with  tho  nail,  one  day  prsviouo  the  aooused    .  .j 
cane  in  tho  office  and  saw  some  sheila,  he  ASked  me  if 'he  could.    "'^  j 
have  thorn, I  sold  no, ho  called  ne  some  bad  naaoa. 

William  Kopflochuk  srom  stated,  that  he  Was  at  the  weddl«  J 
on  thcl3th  of  Aug  1922,  on  horao  back,  I  anw  the  -accused  And  his  ^J- 
brother  and  that  the    I  wtfJ  Buapioius  of  tla  aocuood  and  I  was  V.:; 
watching  him  to  see  that  he  did  not  play  and  trlcka  ©n  laa,!  notice ' 
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^'.Hhe  Boous^  and  hit  Wother  vi^Alam  Wd  irilXiax«\Xi9at^^ 
AltBlng  cmd  I  looktd  around  at  the  danoe  and  41d  not  aea  thay^thty 
wer«  Bon«  a^bout  an  hour,!  hart  had  iroul>Xt  with  tlxe  aoQuaad  and.  /V 
when  h«  vent  I  enjoyod  sQrself  and  when  h«  was  tl^ere  X  had  a  poor 
tine.they  had  en  oTcralXa* ',•.V^^  r- '"'•^'■^V^'^"'""-.'^  ^ .  / 

William  Koataohuk  aworo  ftafed,that  he  wat  ?at  -thia  wedding"  . 
An  Au^uet  .1932,  he  went  with  the  Aoonsed.  attd  liit  >r«th«r^tha  aooue^  >: 
told  oe  that  Hiok  jUganei  and  hie  f anily  were- here  at  thewedding 
and  that  he  woe  fioinc  to  go  to. the  poetoffiee  and  daaafe  the  store 
on  hia  and  that  th<^  would  got  a  nev  poetmaetar^he  went  and  took  .   v: ; 
John  Ziganee  saddle  horee  and  rode  in  the  diraotien  of  the  poete. 
offloa,liiter  his  brother  axid  1  were  watehinff  and  we  sow  John 
Zlcanes  Xearo  the  houeo  and  etart  to  look  for  hie  horee' so  we 
went  to  warn  the  ao9uied,a^ut  a  half  hour  later  we  joet  the  aooued  r 
and  he  told  ne  tht  he  dtaac^ed  the  po6t  off  iot  and  .if  X  taid   any- '  -  ' 
thing  he  would  kill  »e,  X  nerer  told  the  polio  a  anything  about  ;\o 
thlfi  I  was  too  afraid,!  told  then  that  Z  did  no$  know  anything^. 
about  tho  post  offioo  being  robbed.  .        ,  - 

After  thie  witneef  gave  his  eridenod  >fie  Lordship  atated  v 
thflt  he  did  not  beleire  the  laat  witnea*  for  if  he  Xied  to  the 
Police  he  micht  bo  lying  to  the  court. 

Kike  Dremeratflky  awom  atated  that  in  lioy  XO20  the  aeoued 
was  in  JSdmonton  and  oonreesed  to  him  that  it  waa  him  that  robbed  :  ^  1 
the  poatoffioe  and  that  he  wanted  »e  to  give  arid cno e  Tor  hiza  at     . ^^^^^ 
the  trielfhe  eaid  if  2  eoid  anything  about  this  to  the  polioe^he  />; 
would  ahoot  lae.  "  ■  ■       "\  i       ■ . -^^^./.^  ^ 

Jhia  oleeed  the  Caee  for  the  proeaouiibn.'  t^^^^^^^ 
Peter  Soroohan  awom  wtatad> that  he  waa  ths'aoeusad  and  X] 
he  was  at  the  wedding  on  August  i5th,hs  did  not  ro'b  the  |H>at  ♦ffioi  V 
or  damage  it  and  that  if  anyone  aaid  he  did  they  were  not  telling 
the  truthfhe  alao  atated  that  he  was  cot  in  JBdnonton  in  VMy%92C 
and  tliot  ho  never  to>d  anyone  that  he  robbed  the  atore  ar  .kad  - 
anything  to  do  with  the  robbery^  .  . "  V  V  .-/i^i'^  - 

Hie  Lordship  stated  that  th'ete  waa  not  euffioient  arid- 
onoe  to  convict  the  eoouaed    and  2}i8xai8Bed  the  ftharge*   :    '      .  .  . 


Case  Oonoluded 


^.^i.p  Oonet« 


the  Co^aitaioner 
Albor\«.  Prorinolal  Polioa 

ror  Your  Information 


— I  nop,' 

^«  ..  . 

JAN  27  1926 


ir^/ortnation, 
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Y3  Ph'Ti:  ro?vOCHDI7 

My  TiLnt  la  Elolc  21g6n&s.  iDia 
Post  2iast©r  u\  Luzon,  loo&ted  on  the  IT,T/,i  Soo  36-56-lG  W4th 
I  have  boon  Poetr^etor  e.t  Loxim  lor  eoven  yo&ra. 

On  Sunday  August  13th  19S2  I  v^nt 
to  6  veddlnc  at  about  dlnnor  tinie  at  Ihlllp  Zllowiich  pl^oo.  Vlv 
ohlldron  war©  tlf^o  at  tho  woldlr.c  on  t)-£;t  date.  .  I  ?tu7od 
tha  woddlnc  tint  11  tbout  5  o'clock  the  follo7/ln£"  nomine*  rhon 
It  £-ot  di-.ri:  X  told  ny  c^lldron  to  fo  hono. 

At  tho  wodiint*  I  v/cc  both  In  Fide 
the  liouso  aleo  I  T/as  out^ldo  the  hou?o»    I  euv,-  tho  cccr.ped  at 
tha  weidln£:. 

Bafoi'o  IdC-.vinc  hor.a  Sot  t};t3  rr.jddinc 
I  i?2nt  Into  the  Post  Office  cxd  £ot  oos:u  chixn^-o  f-ni  I  lound 
evorythine         ^ilrlfht.    Tho  rocl^^tratlor  boo':  w£.g  In  tho  Po^^t 
Office  .unl  porio  rr3f-lPtored  lott^rs  wor  >  In  tht3  Book.     V.ho^  I 
loft  tho  ho&t  Oiiloo  01.  tho  13th  .  UfUQt  lOZZ  I  locl'.vi'i  tho  door 
e,nd  left  xV.o  lij;-  In  r^'  houro. 

Vvhien  I  roturnod  fror.  tho  V7'jdiinf 
I  dli  not  CO  ir.to  tho  rOPt  Off  loo  but  I  T;ant  to  Cr.  the 

corning  of  tho  14th  cy  v/ifo  u?;ol-:o  r.u  up  troiir^  seven  ©(clock 
end  told  no  that  tho  lost  Offloe  had  been  robbod.      I  rer.enbar 
whon  I  left  t)io  xoct  Off  loo  on  the  13th  AufUPt  tr^l  I  1 3ft 
In  tho  P.O.  QUO  -MO. 00  3111,  one  Cf'-OO  l;lll  --nd  ?.or.-^  nilv-jr 
enoiintlne  to  t---roiind  ^1.00.    1  hrJ  6  or  7  C-1»00  £111f  end  c^roiLnd 
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(2) 

^6.00  or  ^7.00  In  PosttJ.  I^otee  Wid  a  nunbor  oS  Btcj.^pe  1/ 
3^  and  1  do  not  kXiOW  w^4>.t  onount.      Thoro  war.  ciloo  ft 

box  odC  ehellc  50  oallbro  for  rovolvur  in  tho  lost  O^floo. 
Milan  I  wont  into  th«  Post  OfXioo  on  .tUftiEt  14th  I  found  that 
fell  01  thic  stuff  T.ac  r.i08in£« 

Vhon  1  v;ant  into  tho  Tost  IJXfiCd  on  Iho  r.orning 
of  Au(_TiiFt  14th  I  found  tho  PoPt  Cilioo  door  lo&dliif  to  tho 
outsido  vi'.p.  n^.t  lockod  und  the  box  t/2it  I  i:opt  the  ca?h  in  £-r.d 
the  Post  Offict)  icoy  for  tho  IlailbuEG  I  found  four  or  fivo 
yja*do  from  th-i  rz  T'oc^.t  Offioo  door»      i^'hon  I  oar.o  out  from  tho 
Post  O^fica  a  ilr?  }Cortoniu'^  crx'.o  to  r.o  ard  told  >^  I  told  hvjr 
th^t  tho  loet  Offico  liad  toon  robbod.    3 ho  said  thoro  v/ae  a 
lot  of  paporo  on  tho  rof^»    I  v.-ont  out  to  tho  roa.l  found 
the  ror.alne  of  tha  rcrictration  book  and  lottorR  which  I  had 
lar.t  soon  in  tho  P.O.  before  folng  to  the  vodi  lrc«  Hofictrc-tlcn 
boolc  [Toduoo.i  In  Court  cit-rlied  Inhibit  "A"  z-.rd  idontliic»d  b^  r-o 
ae  tho  root  0:.  llco  [.-ro^.orty. 

I  than  tolephonod  Oonr.tablo  Jiur.ar  at  ..ndr^w  ^nd 
iniomod  hlr*  of  tho  rojbory,    Conntablo  Janoo  arrlvu^  t)i;)  Qcr.Q 
norninf:  and  I  acconpaniod  hin  to  tho  roitd  ard  x'.ic>:oi  up  tho 
ronainp  of  tho  P:ar  is trat ion  boo>,  clco  Torth  of  'he  P*0«  corr.or 
VQ  found  envolopoB  of  rofiotorvid  let  torn  (.roduoel  in  Court 
and  nu.r::o~l  iUihibit  "3".    Conrtabl  .  Jun-38  too::  tho  rorx-i-.r.  of 
tho  Ko£-ir.  trat  ion  boo':  ur^  Itittorr:  ;.ith  \  In.    Ixy  boy  Johr.  told 
no  th^t  ho  pav;  tv;o  or  tltfoo  r.on  in  overalls  ur.d  ^ac'.iotr.  through 
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(3) 

V 

tho  window  ntocdlnf;  noar  th«  r«0»  eor.otlr.e  nrhen  It  w»s  dttrlc 
he  oould  not  diotlnfuieh  the  fttows.      foYsH  1  woDt  with  Conot. 
J 2X108  to  tech's  pl&ooe  to  find  out  who  had  boon  droseed 

th£it  T>ay  and  fo  x^  t>At  the  ?  oraohim  boye  >^  boon  droBSdd 
in  olothon  ol  that  :cir.d,     Pron  tharo  we  wont  to  Seroohanfi 
pXt.X)0  ani  j"ourid  tho  tccusod  m\B  rot  thero.    ?ron  thoro  wo  went 
to  Kosti^oiiuk'c  plr.00  and  thora  ttss  t^leo  a  p&rcol  addroeeed  to 
!Ticl:  If*r.aFlu)c  ntolon  Urou  tho  1*0*  and  tho  oov-sr  of  thip  wae 
i-lso  found  by  r-o  in  tho  road, 

An  ordinary  nUolotor.  koy  will  6?on  tho  Poet 

Oii'loo  Door 

Kill  Zinanas. 

I  ar.  0  ORE  table 

in  t>ic  .-Ibjrta  rrovlr.olal  lolico  rtationod  at  x^ndrow,  on  the 
r.ornir.c  of         I4th  ..v.r.upt  192r;  I  rooeivod  a  phono  no^oafe 
fror.       li^wiiian  tho  1  oPtcaotor  at  Lnsan  InJ'orniinc- r.o  XY^t  Me 
i-.O.  hi>d  buor.  robbod  on  tho  nlfht  of  tho  13th  inpt  that  par.o 
date  (14t,*)  I  rrrjoaode-d  to  \uzcJi  to  invest  if  ate. 

1  inter7io«red  the 
lOBtnaGtor  and  }>j  tooi  no  out  on  to  the  road  about  150  yards 
fron  tho  1,0  ar.'.  r,hoT<ed  t.o  a  ni-mbor  of  papers  I  cxacinod  tho 
papore  ar.a  :  .T.  r.i  p:-:-ts  of  tl;a  il-i  Istration  book  r-hich  had  been 
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Vtom  up.     I  took  these  vlth  ne  a&d  prooeoded  Berth  about 
i  nile  from  the  P,0*      I  lound  ix  nTr.bor  ol*  oover^  of  Koplptored 
lot  tore »  thaae  I  toolc  with  lue.    The  point  I  SaaiA  the&e  letta^e 
vziB  ohoat  150  ysizde  Horth  of  the  2l£ran&e  comer  on  roed  iiilow- 
cmce* 

]::3thl"blt  '♦A'*  identified  CiB  bainc  the  cover  cxA  rocialne  of 
roflstr&tlon  book  found • 

Kxhiblt  •*B"  identified  tuo  oovors  of  roc*  lotter  founds 

■ThoBo  03:hiblta  vqto  handed  to  Inepeotor  Loctr  of  the  tost 
Office  Ddpt, 

Dot.  l^look  Cfjno  on  the  ctsd  Ittter  t-nd  on  tho*»  £3rd  <^u£xst 
t.ocor:p£inied  by  hia  I  Tir.itod  tho  home  of  the  aoousod  tni  the  a 
:>ocuet4  etctad  to  r.ysolf  end  Det.  Klool:  thtit  ho  did  rot  laovo  tho 
T/^Jdinc  at  Silatashls  plaoe  from  tha  time  ho  firrlved  art  11  he 
went  hone  in  tho  t/a^on  with  a  number  of  others* 

J«  K«  Jcces* 

I  am  living-  with  my  father  IT.  ^ip&naB 
loBtn&ster  of  iusan.     I  roaeraber  in  192E  thero  x/as  e,  fraddlng:  et 
Zilatach  place*    I  V7ar  at  tho  veldinj^  ard  v^ent  on  horeebuo'iC* 
H'j  father  and  nother  and  sietors  and  brother  were  there  alco. 
when  I  oaoo  out  diirine  the  evenlne  ^  found  r.y  ho^ree  cone,  I 
not  William  ?ort:.ohan  rnd  the  aooueed  hip  brother  Petor  et  the 
Cate  of  tho  Zllatarh  hcuFo  on  tho  r.ain  robd  Po^iO  500  yt-rde 
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^jCrora  tho  houe©.      I  found  tho  torso  nasj  the  fata  of 
John  Futlut  who.  llvds  tho  nsxt  cnsj-tor  to  the  J«0«  on 
tha  ro&d  between  Zillte-Bh^c  pl&oo  tni  Futluk's  pls-oe.  I 
took  the  horpo  hone  i^nd  vent  to  bed.    I  elopt  a  T^hlle  and  the 
dog  bc-ricuJ  and  woke  r.e  up»    I  then  hoc;.rd  tliroa  chote  firei* 
I  oot  up  i.nd  looied  out  of  ths  window  over  the  btok  of  t)e 
P.O.  end  ta-x^  three  r^en  ptandinf  close  to  the  horpo,  they  wore 
dronpod  In  Jaokot  end  ovorallo. 

I  aaw  the  tocupel  tA  t>io  v;'3d«lln£:  end  ho  'sur 
draCEod  In  Jaoiiet  nnd  ovar&lls  tnd  his  brother  V/illirJn  Vitia 
drersed  tha  rcne  tray. 

They  did  not  2tt7  lone.     I  d  li  rot  ha&r  than 
CO  w44into  th.e  loet  Office. 

Jg}t^  Zi£nc.E« 

ik.. 

I  cn  livinc  v:it;:  ry  fctJ.or  at, 
LtL^ian  P.O.        I  rencnbor  in  1922  thci  i.C»  T.'bs  robbod. 

X  ur.r  tho  d.iy        t).-     ^d^ir.f  iit 

SilttCDh'p  pltOQ.    I  OLTie  hor.e  ^ith  :.y  iY.vhar      I^cthor  asrly  tho 
no3it  n;ornine;»    Tho  P.O.         loo/.ad  T;hon  v/e  loft  on  tho  dcy  of 
the  wedding  t-nd  the  I  octal  ZJott^R  and  rtcjr.ps  and  --ofistered 
letters  and  paroals  ^.^ro  icopt  in  tho  1.0.      Thoro  7,1.2  alpo  a 
box  of  ehelLc  in  tl.o  P.O. 

I  went  into  tha  Tort  0#  v/it}.  r.y  SiPter  noj.t  r;orning 
and  Bftw  that  tho  door  tasi  uniocico'  ur/J  the  star.pe  crd  postal 
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notes  ciiph  ro^^stordd  let t err  tnd  evorytv.lng:  was  c^Ti9  from 
tho  r«0.      I  told  notlior  who  vviie  w&kaned        father.  The 
box  of  bIjoIIe  T;ore  frona.    One  dty  the  acoueed  before  the 
robbery  i-ciied  mu  v;hat  size  tho  rhelle  T»ere  and  aeXed  Eie 
to  five  hia  them  und  I  rofusud,  he  could  Bee  the  Bhelle  froip 
tho  vriczot,      I  raw  the  accused  at  the  v;edilnf  he  wae  with  his 
brother,  ho  vrt^  drensed  In  overalls  and  Jacket* 

iiary  Zlfranas. 

CI.;DUCaUK  SWaH  ^TATI^ 

I  live  3  milep  East  of  Lmzbh 
P,0,  on  r.y  iarn.    I  ron.o!.'.ber  ir.  19£2  there  v^a:  a  Podding  at 
ZilataFjj' p  pluco  I  v;ta  at  tho  Y/eddlr.£f.      I  viar>  at  the  rtodding 
until  ov^rybody  v.ont  hor.e.     I  toiow  the  accused  well  I  saw 
him  at  thti  w»iddinc  that  nifht,  hu  was  drefsed  without  a  suit 
I  cannot  renecibor  if  it  was  ovorallr.  or  co'ninat ion,  I 
Bpont  r.'j  timo  at  tho  v;od]inc  inBi.lo  arji  outside.      I  hoA  my 
horco  tiod  to  thj  fonco,    I  rc.p  vratohir£  L:y  lorBo  to  see 
thi-t  r.otody  wouli  cr.t        sL.ddlo.     I  Fav,  tho  accused  and  hio 
brothor         cnu  timo  \.}.on  I  uont  out  t>iv:  accuBeJ  and  ).i8 
brother  uorj  aT::y  -jT.i  th-jy  did  not  co:!.o  back  for  maybe  one 
hour, 

I  hx.ve  had  tro:blo  with  the  accuned  and  war  watching 
hii:.  Vory  clorol;-  ar.  I  v-as  afraid  he  would  fi£.O.t  re  or  injure 
my  horr.e  and  war.  £  lad  T.han  hu  :  ni  hie  brothor  '.vent  ar.ry. 
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\.  1  e&w  tho  aoousod  end  Viio  crothdr  ooco  back  aiid  tho 

aoouoed  t^otod  If  ho  Tma  drurJc.  I  do  not  knov  If  fi^nyono 
©iPd  MJUB  t;lth  thorn,  I  ?m8  onlv  Tmto}.ln£-  tho  Soraohana  ao 
1  wfto  afrfcid  ol*  thorn. 

Waayl  Cordlchuic. 

I  llvG  wltl  ry  fct  hor  on  };ls 
Icrr-     cillo  from  the  Liizar.  P.O.        I  know  tho  eooueod  ho 
livos  4  alios  from  r.y  pltoo.      I  rar^mbor  tho  yoar  of  19TZ 
thoro  vafl  a  voddl-fat  tho  Zllataoh  place  in  .^.VlC*    I  vaa- 
Iho  peddint  c.'t  6  p.n       I  Pont  b^  nypolf.    I  e>e.w  tha  acsused 
aft  or  atrJiile  cbout  ID  ciinutoe  after  cy  i:.rrlval  ho  r/au  rrlth 
hir  brother.      Iho  rostnastor  ^.Ipanaa  and  hie  ft<r.ily  vrore 
proRant       both  his  eone  tioro  there,    1  caw  ;h©  Si^anae  ):orBe 
at  tho  fonoo#      Lator  in  yard  Ir.  front  of  the  houpo  tho 
aocacoi  arJ  hlo  brother  vara  taLklnp  tOf:ethor  ar-d  I  vert  up  to 
thon  £jid  accoi  v.hat  th'jy  ^^r.i  talitlrp  a  bout  and  Pot  or  the 
aocunod  paU  to  ).ip>  brotl.or  "sy^.H  I  toll  hln"  tnd  ^'lllalm  r.ali 
•*!  dont  oaro  do  y/hatovur  you  T.ant**       Pot  or  Paid  that  If  I  would 
£■0  to  tho  -uzan  i^O*  with  hln  to  duntvpo  the  l.0»  and  rteal  the 
rovolvor,  tear  up  ovorythinf  eothat  tho  P.O.  oould  bo  ta'icon  a^ay 
fron  Slf^maa  ho  Bald  tho  far.lly  Is  all  at  tho  T.oddinc  t'J'.d  It 
T?a8  a  pood  ohanoo  to  po  eo  tJ-at  to  body  f^ould  eeo,  1*0  v;ae  Tory 
anxlouo  to  c:<*t  tho  revolver  ar.d  ?>iollr.    I  paid  that  1  v/ould 
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not  CO  fcp  I  <3ia  r.ot  t.xr.t  to  have  ^iny  trouble  cj-.d  he  ooulfl 
CO  &lono  11"  td  w&ntod  to.    Eo  Potor,  ruli  ho  ^ould  co  fclono  ani 
T71111am  hlP  brotV.or  fave  hln  a  kay  to  ur.lcok  tho  door.  ?fhon 
ho  £*ot  thii  koy  ho  tooic  tho  lilf^&r.tiB  horeo  OJiA  went  towards  tho 
I«0.  t*rjd  tola  toth  of  ur  to  Vfcit  at  tho  wodding,  after  he  left 
I  tvtiXk€Ki  v/itu  T/llllim  to  the  f^t-ie  on  the  roM  ftllowstnoo  to  ceot 
hlQ  ^.t  thd  £-ttd« 

T^liun  b2  crr.o  btck,  to  toll  M:n  to  lot  the  horse  loose 
CO  the-t  r  ocod  V  vrcui.i  noet  hin  v/llh  the  horRo  oorinc  biio^,  In  c 
Fhort  v;hilj  John  Lifcxos  crmo  Iron  tha  Troddlne  on  a  horso 
to  loo/t  Icr  *J-.v  ot'.or  ono  iJ'h.tc}'  v>ixe    Inrlnp,     n'illiar;  Toraohcn 
ccitdl  hin:  T.}.-jro  hu  vvf.E  c^>iJ"-r  S---^  vho5e  Jolin  told  hin  yilllto;;! 
said  'Viovor  :,ir,i   t!:o  }iornd  for  ynu  v/ill  find  him  torJJUOV" 
ilo  V7oi:t  cv'jr  ^r.l  v.'o  ctuyed  a  f:^-  !  Inn  too  and  tre  were  Dtarting 
btiO-c  to  -.i.j  T;a3dir4-  T;hen  Johnl.ip-rn^n  csmo  bacic  riding;  e  horee 
£.nl  lor-dinf  ihu  hcrro  thf,t  lot  or  hi.d  ta)csn.    John  ;;icfinae 
p£ir.rjd  i.r  ;viil.  iha  tT.'O  horr.eo    r.d  v.ont  on  to7.-yrd  the  miitash 
liOUEo,    i-nd        follo'.ved  o"'.  foot,  er.ort  distanco  from  tho 

hou^o       '.^-lurd  iho  c-ccueoJi  vhitni-lnf  t^r^  wo  traitod  for  hla 
and  ho  cx.r:o  tov/c.run  ur.  fron      tjoinl  about  £0  yards  Torth 
of  tho  cornor  north  of  t):o  r.O,  a:jo?s  thd  fiolds  of  Hike 
Dcnohuk'c  farn,  ho  not  u?.  and        ull  throo  ralkel  dov/n  to  tho 
ho:;::o,      Aftor  av.hl  .a  ho  nhcvod  v.a  a  box  of  ehdlln,  38  oalibr© 
wV^ch  urj  nu.totl        hui:  tar-on  iron  tho  P.O.  but  ho  found  thoy 
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would  not  fit  Ms  rdvolvor  ae  hlB  ^v&s  a  ZZ  ctllbre,  he  8&ld 
thai  ho  hc4  torn  np  the  rog^lstored  book  i^rd  lottere  on  the 
road,  ho  told  ne  not  to  tdll  tnyhodj  ts  If  I  did  >;o  rould 
ehoot  no  lllco  &  dop.    I  toll  him  I  c-onld  not  toll  enybody.  That 
was  tha  rotson  I  would  not  cc;;  unytMrp  to  Cor.ot  Jcr.oP  ond  Dot 
Elock  whan  thoy  IntervieTrod  n:e  tftor*      I  however  told 
cotrior  ixni  ai  tor  w.d  law  ^ns t  Tihct  hcq-ponod  t-e  t}ioy  v-antad  to 
imow  v/hiat  tho  Dotuotlvos  T.tintod«    I  told  thcr.  tho  ctory  I  havo 
Juet  relutod.    I  stayod  £.t  U.o  T-odlinf  r^bout  li  hours  r.ftor  the 
i^ooueod  ccra  bc^ol:* 

I  left  the  T»ediint  t^ith  tho  accuPoa'R  brother,  the 
cocuEod,  tho  cconsod'e  broi*  or  In  lev/  :-nd  hie  two  rirvttir?  In 
c  doHiocrt-t  i*nd  otherr.      I  left  ty.21-  at         loic^na-c  corr.ar  t^-rJ  7; 
v;heii  I  cuao  e*«P«-*-f-&w  o:-poeitc  t};o  P.O.  1  ecw  sor..et}iin^  r.hlto 
in  tho  ror-d  which  vjjon  I  ciiic  clcso  I  si-v  t^c.g  lorn  'jXporc,  I 
thought  I  v/h&.t  they  wjrc  cc  did  not  esr^-clno  t).©?;. 

The  ovcnlnc  after  Jot,  ..locic  £;.r.d  Cor.Pt  Jt'jiof:  r:^?;  r^e 
I  T^oni  ovor  fcnd  cuv;  tha  f^ooueed  t-C  ha  oT.od  r.e  ro:.d  r.or. jv'iird 
I  thoufrht  I  would  cot  R  rlfltf  ).e  Irxt  ^id  01  tl'.a  r.onoy,  tho 
fcOOUEod  f^sicod  r-9  'sIj>  vt.e  ut  my  plr.ca  t-rJ  I  told  hin  tha  rolico 
l/ore  erculrinc:  t-hawX  the  roblorn  t-r.U  t}u..t  I  Cir.r.-  oroj  tyoL";  end 
I  told  hln  tl:£t  1  Y^r\  BGid  I  did  not  incvr  rvr.yt).lnc  at  ill,  end 
ho  iif:aln  tliroi-taned  to  finlrh  r.y  life  If  I  told  tTiyboay,  a5  ho 
would  pot  Into  trouble. 
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«(h©n  ciOOUBod  loft  th«  woddinp  on  horaabftok  to  eo 
to  tho  r«0«  ho  wa?.  tittty  cbout  mi  hour*    Xih&n  he  returnod  h«  wae 
Idollng  pretty  h^-rpy  t^r^  rhlfitllnc* 

r;hoB  th«  tccucod  Pont  to  tho  thero  woro  no  fir  Is 

t.rour..i  outpldo. 

Thu  uocusod  ehoijed  ii.o'  6  S2  oallbrd  revolver  jibout  &  r  onth 
bofor©  tho  rcL-Leryn  ho  Donilonod  that  ht»  hui  no  e  ho  lie  to  fit  it. 

The  i.ccu3cd  ar.<]  hit*  crotbor  ;7111ifjL  Verd  dro^sod    t  tho 
t?oddlri£:  In  ovorcllr  crd  Jtokotc  ard  cape, 
f  I  v«ifl  In  oor  b  r.btion  v.lth  a  blf-oK  hiit. 

I  tiioufht  Iv  j*ur.ay  tr£.i  tho  r.c<;ueod  Cfico  baci  I'roK  tha 

r,0,   tho  fi^ld  north  of  tho  ror*d«    ..ftor  Petor  roturnjd  fron 

tho  r.O.  thjro  ^-jro  tlD'se  of  about  15  or  20  nlnuto?.  I  tir-S  not 
nith  thera. 

iCostcohui:. 

•V*  h*'*u  • 

I  tr.  £.  dotootivo  In  tho  .  Ib^rta  Prov. 
lollod  eti*tionod        linonton.Or.  tho  r5rd    ugrust  1922  1  nc^B 
inetructod  to  prooooA  to  ^.ndrou  r^nd  r.^riot  Const.  JatiOa  v.1  th.  tlio 
tnVQStlj>tlon  of  the  Imxian  robbery.    I  intorvlowod  tho  aoouPod  with 
Const  JanoS|    On  his  rt-thcr'c  ff^rrj    tnd  questioned  Mn       to  hie 
r,ovor:cntp         on  tho  nl^ht  of  t)'0  151);  ..Ufnst  19r2  T/hon  ho  t?as 
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litter.dlne  %Yio  ZllitaBh  *edir»£  ho  stated  poeltlvoly 
thut  Irou  the  tins  he  «fent  to  t  e  veddlB^-  xmtil  he  vent 
hocia  wtl    other  people  he  xiiyor  left  the  pl&oe* 

On  the  roth  inet  I  &oooiipnnled  Const.  J&ses  to  the 
zo^ii.  Lake  Dletrlot  to  apprehend  the  accused  on  a  cli&ree 
Icld  bj  P.O.  Inspector  Eale  of  theft,  from  tluj  .'^uzan  P.O. 
the  accused  vae  pluood  under  fc.rr*et  and  wcxnod  In  EnfllBh 
tnd  iiuceiu.  t.nd  Lo  a£-aln  etated  he  was  never  out  of  the 
\vt>ddiEt  aiil  that  ho  oould  pr^vo  hy  his  xsltneneeR  that  ho 
vont  hono  v/lth  hr.if  a  dozon  perjjle  in  the  rig. 

I  alpo  o3.tr.lnod  tho  1*0,  door  Iooj:  at  Lusan  ltA  eaid 
plioo  o-i  ld        entered  r/lth  any  ordinary  akeleton  Key. 

riZU  IlOClc. 

Hae    Hotl.iriC;  to  say. 


APPENDIX  THREE 


Petition  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department 
of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa,  December 
2,  1918. 
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^/^Uyf  >^^*    _?-t.-<^  Ct.'Tt^ 


Jl<^h^  ■■■  "^^^^  
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Donr  Qlrt 

I       in  receipt  of  tlie  letter  of 
tho  2ncl  roccisl'cr,  elenod  by  yourcolf  and  otbero, 
urclnj  tba  early  ccnplotion  of  %he  Erudorheiit 
and  Ycrallion  Ilailrc'-y. 

Tours  ftithfully. 


I/^zcn,  Alt  a. 


APPENDIX  FOUR 


Kerek  Olendy's  Application  for  Retail  Trade 
License.  (Cancellation  of  Business  Licenses 
in  Andrew,  1949-67,  Provincial  Archives  of 
Alberta  74.284/56-81). 
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NOTt";  HLrUKN  ALL  3  COPIES  OF  APPLICATION  TO  LICENSING  OF  T  RADES  AND  BUSINESSES  BRANCH 
W;TH  YOLiR  REMITTANCE 

Tinoo 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  AlBERTA 

DEPARIMtNI  OF  INDUSTRY   AND  lOURlSM  ^  _ 

UCENSING  OF  I8ADES  AND  BUSINESSES  BRANCH  ^  ^ 

APPLICATION  FOR  LICENSE  2561  1  H 

©0  © 


TRAOE  NAME  1  IN 

ULL  1 

'<lyl/elyR~IT]TI^J'^>Z 

OHAIED  OH  »  CO   OP  PL 

CASi    OMI  I  I 

INI 

STHKF.I  AODRGSS  OF  BUSl^ 

ESS 

rni 

.imiriiLiimE]! 

JCSS 

TT'IT 

-.  irv.  TOVVIS  OP  VILLAO 

NATURE  OF  BUSINESS    (DtSCRlOC  BRiEFLT) 


□  □ 


PRlVIOUi  OWMtBlSl  NAMt  I  If  APPLICABLE 


7/  /^-/^^^/ff -fe 


D.P.C.  COPY 


e 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


BUSINESS  I  Lie 


ORGANIZATION 


BUSlNEiS  (SIAIS 


CENSUS 
AREA 


GREEN  fOHM 


1  1 

©HON 

^  PBI  MOUS 

LiClNit  NO 


1 

1 

I 
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T.B.  17 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  LABOUR 
EDMONTON 


APPLICATION  FOR  RETAIL  TRADE  LICENSE 

UNDER  THE  LICENSING  OF  TRADES  AND  BUSINESSES  ACT. 


RETAIL  TRADE  UCENCES  SHALL  REMAIN  IN  EFFECT  UNTIL  CANCELLED, 
REVOKED  OR  SUSPENDED  BY  THE  MINISTER  FOR  CAUSE 


^i,.A-  '  oVv  r     r   i.o: 

KOTE:      All   queetione  nuat  be   answered  fully  tad  »ccur»tely, 
,othervi«e  •pplic«tion  vill  be  returned. 

 shoemaker  (Repairs  &  Findings)  &-H»!jwbb  ie^jalring   

(Natarc  o'  ButiDcii)        (Linti  Hindi"*)     (LJat  en  back  i(  mtcnttrj 


2.    Kyryk  Olendy 

(Name  •t  O^Mr  or  WUnaffcr) 

3.  Ojjendy's  Shoe  Itepalr  ^ 


5.        Block  (  B  )    Plan  1229 


.Repair  .       "   c   ^^V- 

.ndr^w,  Alt^rta.  >/  fi^^^ 

E.O.  in  the  Village  of  Andre J^roHfiga >j5rXlly rpXlj 

:k  Plan)  (Uxatlen  ol  Buitacaa)        tClly  T^wnJ^llA^"^  ,  '  / 


b.     Js  Application  for  a  New  Place  of  Business  in  that  locality   yea- 


7.      Is  Business  being  taken  over  from  some  other  operato.r  

If  answer  yes,  state  from  whom  


(Name  ol  FortBir  Oprrator) 

and  give  the  serial  number  of  existing  license. 
8.      I  hereby  apply  for  a  Retail  Trade  License  under  schedule  

(Fill  in  A  or 

LICENSE  FEE: 


(A)  Owner  or  Manager  and  not  more  than  20  employee s  $  10.  00 

(B)  Owner  or  Manager  and  more  th.in  20  employees_   50.00 

9.      (a)   Sire  of  store  premises  this  License  is  intended  to  cover 

tHStx            U  feet  by    9  feet 
(b)   Will  bona  fide  r«tail  service  be  given  public  six  days  per  week?  yCB 


T«a  or  No 

(c)   State  approximate  value  of  stock  you  intend  to  carry  $    C  100*00 


^TURt:  OF  Kpplicant  *^ 


SlCNATURt 
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This  Space  to  be  utilized  for  a  sketch  or  drawing 
showing  exact  location  of  place  of  business 


(This  information  is  required  only  in  case  of  new  place  of  business) 


I  n  1 


RETURN  APPLICATION  FORM  AND  LICENSE   FEE  TO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  &  LABOUR 
4 

EDMONTON 

MAKE  ALL  CHEQUES,  MONEY  ORDERS,  ETC..  PAYABLE 


TO  PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 
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PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


C  4841 

In  lieu  of  B  5902 


DEPARTMENT   OF   INDUSTRIES   AND  LABOUR 


ISSUED    AT    EDMONTON.    PROVINCE    OF  ALBERTA 


THIS  9th      DAY  OF  June 


THIS  UCENSE  SHALL  COKTINUE  IN  FULL  FORCE  AND 
I953|  EFFECT  UNTIL  TERMINATED  OR  OTHERWISE  ARRANGED 


AWDRKW.  Alberta 


IS  HEREBY  LICENSED  AS 


A  SI10KKAKK31  (RSTAIRB  t  FINDINOS)  h  EAHHESS 


THIS  UCENSE  K  NOT  TRANSKRAILX  AND  SHOULD  »E 
PRESERVED  AND  POSTED  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE. 
SHOULD  LICENSEE  CEASE  TO  OPERATE  lUSINESS. 
LICENSE  MUST  RE  RETURNED  TO  DEPARTMENT. 


COVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OP  ALBERTA 


dbvOty  ministcr  or  industries  ANaA-ABou 


ro«-  T1-1D3 


C  O  P'V 


FOB  FILING  DEPT. 


RECEIPT  NO. 

LICENSE  FEE 

REFUND 

TOTAL 

J  TOR.  037 

1.00 

1.00 

APPENDIX  FIVE 

Photographs  of  the  Luzon  Post  Office 
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